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MUTUAL HELPFULNESS OF BEES AND FLOWERS. 


FAIRY-LAND OF SCIENCE: 


HATEVER thoughts each one of you | ‘‘ No honey there.”’ 


may have brought to the lecture to-day, 


I want you to throw them all aside, and | 
fancy yourself to be ina pretty country gar- | 
den on a hot summer’s morning. Perhaps | 

ou have been walking, or reading, or play- | 


ing, but it is getting too hot now to do any- 
thing; and so you have chosen the shadiest 
nook under the old walnut-tree, close to the 
flower-bed on the lawn, and would almost 
like to go to sleep if it were not too early in 
the day. 

As you lie there thinking of nothing in 
particular, except how pleasant it is to be 
idle now and then, you notice a gentle buz- 
zing close to you, and you see that on the 
flower-bed close by, several bees are working 
busily among the flowers. They do not 
seem to mind the heat, nor to wish to rest ; 
and they fly so lightly and seem so happy 


over their work that it does not tire you to | 


look at them. 

That great humble-bee takes it leisurely 
enough as she goes lumbering along, poking 
her head into the larkspurs, and remaining 
so long in each you might almost think she 
had fallen asleep. The brown hive-bee, on 
the other hand, moves busily and quickly 
among the stocks, sweet peas, and mignon- 
ette. She is evidently out on active duty, 
and means to get all she can from each 
flower, so as to carry a good load back to 
the hive. In some blossoms she does not 
stay a moment, but draws her head back 
directly she has popped it in, as if to say, 


| 
| 
| 








CLOSING LECTURE. 


But over the full blos- 
soms she lingers a little, and then scrambles 
out again with her drop of honey, and goes 
off to seek more in the next flower. 

Let us watch her a little more closely. 
There are plenty of different plants growing 
in the flower-bed, but, curiously enough, 
she does not go first to one kind and then 
to another; but keeps to one, perhaps the 
mignonette, the whole time, till she flies 
away. Rouse yourself up to follow her, and 
you will see she takes her way back to the 
hive. She may perhaps stop to visit a stray 
plant of mignonette on her way, but no 
other flower will tempt her till she has taken 
her load home. Then when she comes back 
again, she may perhaps go to another kind 
of flower, such as the sweet peas, for in- 
stance, and keep to them during the next 
journey, but it is more likely that she will be 
true to her old friend the.mignonette for the 
whole day. 

We all know why she makes so many 
journeys between the garden and the hive, 
and that she is collecting drops of honey 
from each flower, and carrying it to be 
stored up in the honeycomb for winter’s 
food. How she stores it, and how she also 
gathers pollen-dust for her bee-bread, we 
saw in the last lecture ; to-day we will follow 
her in her work among the flowers, and see, 
while they are so useful to her, what she is 
doing for them in return. 

We have already learned from the life of a 
primrose that plants can make better and 
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stronger seeds when they can get pollen-dust | 
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from another plant, than when they are | 
obliged to use that which grows in the same | 
flower; but I am sure you will be very much | 
surprised to hear that the more we study | 


flowers the more we find that their colors, 


their scent, and their curious shapes, are all | 


so many baits and traps set by nature to en- 
tice insects to come to the flowers, and carry 
this pollen-dust from one to the other. 


So | 


far as we know, it is entirely for this pur- | 


pose that the plants form honey in different 
parts of the flower, sometimes in little bags 


or glands, as in the petals of the buttercup | 
flower, sometimes in clear drops, as in the | 


tube of the honeysuckle ! 
prepare for the insects, and then they have 
all sorts of contrivances to entice them to 
come and fetch it. 

You will remember that the plants of the 
coal had no bright or conspicuous flowers. 
Now we can understand why this was, for 
there were no flying insects at that time to 
carry the pollen-dust from flower to flower, 
and therefore there was no need of colored 
flowers to attract them. But little by little, 
as flies, butterflies, moths and bees, began to 
live in the world, flowers too began to ap- 
pear, and plants hung out these gay-colored 
signs, as much as to say, ‘‘ Come to me, 


This food they | 


and I will give you honey if you will bring | 


me pollen-dust in exchange, so that my 
seeds may grow healthy and strong.”’ 
We cannot stop to inquire to-day how 


this all gradually came about, and how the | 


flowers gradually put on gay colors and curi- 
ous shapes to tempt the insects to visit 
them ; but we will learn something about the 


way they attract them now, and how you | 


may see it for yourselves if you keep your 
eyes open. 
different kinds of grasses, sedges, and rushes, 


which have such tiny flowers that you can | 


For example, if you watch the | 


scarcely see them, you will find that no in- 


sects visit them. Neither will you ever find 
bees buzzing round oak trees, nut trees, 
willows, elms, or birches. But on the pretty 


and sweet-smelling apple-blossoms, or the | 


strongly-scented linden-trees, you will find 
bees, wasps, and plenty of other insects. 
The reason of this is that grasses, sedges, 


rushes, nut trees, willows, and the others we | 


have mentioned, have all of them’a great 
deal of pollen-dust, and as the wind blows 


them to and fro, it wafts the dust from one | 
flower to another, and so these plants do not | 
want the insects, and it is not worth their | 
while to give out honey, or to have gaudy | 


or sweet-scented flowers to attract them. 
But wherever you see bright or conspicu- 


[Fes., 


ous flowers, you may be quite sure that the 
plants want the bees or some other winged 
insect to come and carry their pollen for 
them. Snowdrops hanging their white heads 
among their green leaves, crocuses with their 
violet and yellow flowers, the gaudy poppy, 
the large-flowered hollyhock or the sun- 
flower, the flaunting dandelion, the pretty 
pink willow-herb, the clustered blossoms of 
the mustard and turnip flowers, the bright 
blue forget-me-not, and the delicate little 
yellow trefoil, all these are visited by insects, 


| which easily catch sight of them as they pass 


by and hasten to sip their honey. 

Sir John Lubbock has shown that bees 
are not only attracted by bright colors, but 
that they even know one color from another. 
He put some honey on slips of glass with 


| colored papers under them, and when he had 
| accustomed 


the bees to find the honey 


| always on the blue glass, he washed this 


glass clean, and put the honey on the red 
glass instead. Nowif the bees had followed 
only the smell of the honey, they would 
have flown to the red glass, but they did not. 


| They went first to the blue glass, expecting 


to find the honey on the usual color, and it 
was only when they were disappointed that 
they went off to the red. Is it not beautiful 
to think that the bright pleasant colors we 
love so much in flowers, are not only orna- 
mental, but that they are useful and doing 
their part in keeping up healthy, life in our 
world ? 

Neither must we forget what sweet scents 
can do. Have you never noticed the deli- 


_ cious smell which comes from beds of mig- 


nonette, thyme, rosemary, mint, or sweet 
alyssum, from the small hidden bunches of 
laurustinus blossom, or from the tiny flow- 
ers of the privet? These plants have found 
another way of attracting the insects; they 
have no need of bright colors, for their scent 
is quite as true and certain a guide. You 
will be surprised if you once begin to count 
them up, how many white and dull or dark- 
looking flowers are sweet-scented, while 
gaudy flowers, such as the tulip, foxglove 
and hollyhock, have little or no scent. And 
then, just as in the world we find some peo- 
ple who have everything to attract others to 
them, beauty and gentleness, cleverness, 
kindliness, and loving sympathy, so we find 
some flowers, like the beautiful lily, the 
lovely rose, and the delicate hyacinth, which 
have color and scent and graceful shapes all 
combined. 

But -we are not yet nearly at an end of the 


| contrivances of flowers to secure the visits 


of insects. Have you not observed that dif- 
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ferent flowers open and close at different 
times? The daisy receives its name day’s 
eye, because it opens at sunrise and closes at 
sunset, while the evening primrose ((@£no- 
thera biennts) and the night campion (Sz/ene 
noctiflora) spread out their flowers just as the 
daisy is going to bed. 

What do you think is the reason of this? 
If you go near a bed of evening primroses 
just when the sun is setting, you will soon be 
able to guess, for they will then give out 
such a sweet scent that you will not doubt 
for a moment that they are calling the even- 
ing moths to come and visit them. The 
daisy opens by day, because it is visited by 
day insects, but those particular moths which 
can carry the pollen-dust of the evening 
primrose, fly only by night, and if this flower 
opened by day other insects might steal its 
honey, while they would not be the right 
size or shape to touch its pollen-bags and 
carry the dust ! 

It is the same if you pass by a honeysuckle 
in the evening; you will be surprised how 
much stronger its scent is than in the day- 
time. This is because the sphinx hawk- 
moth is the favorite visitor of that flower, 
and comes at nightfall, guided by the strong 
scent, to suck out the honey with its long 
proboscis, and carry the pollen-dust. 

Again, some flowers close whenever rain 
is coming. The pimpernel (Anagaliis 
arvensis) is one of these, hence its name of 
the ‘*Shepherd’s Weather-glass.’’ This lit- 
tle flower closes, no doubt, to prevent its 
pollen-dust being washed away, for it has no 
honey; while other flowers do it to protect 
the drop of honey at the bottom of their 
corolla. Look at the daisies, for example, 
when a storm is coming on; as the sky grows 
dark and heavy, you will see them shrink up 
and close till the sun shines again. They 
do this because in each of the little yellow 
fforets in the centre of the flower there is a 
drop of honey which would be quite spoiled 
if it were washed by the rain. 

And now you will see why cup-shaped 
flowers so often droop their heads—think of 
the harebell, the snowdrop, the lily-of-the- 
valley, the campanula, and a host of others , 
how pretty they look with their bells hang- 
ing so modestly from the slender stalk! 
They are bending down to protect the honey- 
glands within them, for if the cup became 
full of rain or dew the honey would be use- 
less, and the insects would cease to visit 
them. 

But it is not only necessary that the flowers 
should keep their honey for the insects ; they 
also have to take care and keep it for the 


! 
| 








right kind of insect. Ants are in many 
cases great enemies to them, for they like 
honey as much as bees and butterflies do, 
yet you will easily see that they are so small 
that if they creep into a flower they pass the 
anthers without rubbing against them, and 
so take the honey without doing any good 
to the plant. Therefore we find numberless 
contrivances for keeping the ants and other 
creeping insects away. Look for example 
at the hairy stalk of the primrose flower; 
those little hairs are like a forest to a tiny 
ant, and they protect the flower from his 
visits. The Spanish catchfly (Sr/ene otites), 
on the other hand, has a smooth, but very 
gummy stem, and on this the insects stick, 
if they try to climb. Slugs and snails.too 
will often attack and bite flowers, unless they 
are kept away by thorns and bristles, such 
as we find on the teazel and the burdock. 
And so we are gradually learning that every- 
thing which a plant does has its meaning, if 
we can only find it out, and that even every 
insignificant hair has its own proper use ; and 
when we are once aware of this a flower- 
garden may become quite a new world to us, 
if we open our eyes to all that is going on 
in it. 

But as we cannot wander among many 
plants to-day, let us take a few which the 
bees visit, and see how they contrive not to 
give up their honey without getting help in 
return. We will start with the blue wood- 
geranium, because from it we first began to 
learn the use of insects to flowers. 

More than a hundred years ago a young 
German botanist, Christian Conrad Sprengel, 
noticed some soft hairs growing in the centre 
of this flower, just round the stamens; and 
he was so sure that every part of a plant is 
useful, that he set himself to find out what 
these hairs meant. He soon discovered that 
they protected some small honey-bags at the 
base of the stamens, and kept the rain from 
washing the honey away, just as our eyebrows 
prevent the prespiration on our faces from 
running into oureyes. This led him to notice 
that plants take great care to keep their 
honey for insects, and by degrees he proved 
that they did this in order to tempt the in- 
sects to visit them and carry off their pollen. 

The first thing to notice in this little ger- 
anium flower is that the purple lines which 
ornament it all point directly to the place 
where the honey lies at the bottom of the 
stamens, and actually serve to lead the bee to 
the honey ; and this is true of the veins and 
marking of nearly all flowers except of those 
which open by night, and in these they would 
be useless, for the insects would not see them. 
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When the geranium first opens, all its ten 
stamens are lying flat on the corolla or col- 
ored crown, and then the bee cannot get at 
the honey. But ina short time five stamens 
begin to raise themselves and cling round 
the stigma or knob at the top of the seed- 
vessel, as in the middle flower. Now you 
would think they would leave their dust 
there. But no! the stigma is closed up so 
tight that the dust cannot get onto the sticky 
part. Now, however, the bee can get at 
the honey-glands on the outside of the raised 
stamens ; and as he sucks it, his back touches 
the anthers or dust-bags, and he carries off 
the pollen. Then, as soon as all their dust 
is gone, these five stamens fall down, and 
the other five spring up. Still, however, 
the stigma remains closed, and the pollen 
of these stamens, too, may be carried away 
to another flower. At last these five also 
fall down, and then, and not till then, the 
stigma opens and lays out its five sticky 
points, as you may see in the flower. But 
its own pollen is all gone ; how then will it get 
any? It will get it from some bee that has 
just taken it from another and younger 


flower ; and thus you see the blossom 1s fre- 
vented from using its own pollen, and made 
to use that of another blossom, so that its 


seeds may grow healthy and strong. 

The garden nasturtium, into whose blos- 
som we saw the humble-bee poking his head, 
takes still more care of its pollen-dust. It 
hides its honey down at the end of its long 
spur, and only sends out one stamen at a 
time, instead of five like the geranium; and 
then, when all the stamens have had their 
turn, the sticky knob comes out last for pol- 
len from another flower. 

All this you may see for yourselves if you 
find geraniums* in the hedges, and nastur- 
tiums in your garden. But even if you have 
not these, you may learn the history of 
another flower quite as curious, and which 
you can find in any field or lane even near 
yourhome. ‘The common dead-nettle takes 
a great deal of trouble in order that the bee 
may carry off its pollen. When you have 
found one of these plants, take a flower from 
the ring all round the stalk and tear it gently 
open, so that you can see down its throat. 
There, just at the very bottom, you will 
find a thick fringe of hairs, and you will 
guess at once that these are to protect a drop 
of honey from below. Little insects which 
would creep into the flower and rob it of its 


*The scarlet and other bright geraniums of our 
flower-gardens are not true geraniums, but pelargoni- 
ums. You may, however, watch all these peculiari- 
ties in them if you cannot procure the wild geranium. | 
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honey without touching the anthers of the 
stamens cannot get past these hairs, and so 
the drop is kept till the bee comes after it. 

Now look for the stamens: there are four 
of them, two long and two short, and they 
are quite hidden under the hood which forms 
the top of the flower. How will the bee 
touch them? If you were to watch one, you 
would find that when the bee aiights on the 
broad lip and thrusts her head down the 
tube, she first of all knocks her back against 
the little forked tip. This is the sticky stig- 
ma, and she leaves there any dust she has 
brought from another flower; then, as she 
must push far in to reach the honey, she 
rubs the top of her back against the anthers, 
and, before she comes out again has carried 
away the yellow powder on her back, ready 
to give it to the next flower. 

Do you remember how we noticed at the 
beginning of the lecture that a bee always 
likes to visit the same kind of plant in one 
You see now that this is very use- 
ful to the flowers. If the bee went from a 
dead-nettle to a geranium, the dust would 
be lost, for it would be of no use to any 
other plant but a dead-nettle. But since the 
bee likes to get the same kind of honey each 
journey, she goes to the same kind of flow- 
ers, and places the pollen-dust just where it 
is wanted. 

There is another flower, called the Salvia, 
which belongs to the same family as our 
dead-nettle, and I think you will agree with 
me that its way of dusting the bee’s back is 
most clever. The Salvia is shaped just like 
the dead-nettle, with a hood and a broad 
lip; but instead of four stamens it has only 
two, the other two being shrivelled up. 
The two that are left have a strange shape, 
for the stalk or f/ament of the stamen is very 
short, while the anther, which is in most 
flowers two little bags stuck together, has 
here grown out into a long thread, witlfa 
little dust-bag at one end only. One an- 
ther is on each side, just within the lip of the 
corolla. Now, when the bee puts her head 
into the tube to reach the honey, she passes 
right between these two swinging anthers, 
and knocking against the inner end of each 
pushes it before her, and so brings the pollen- 
bags on their outer ends plump down on her 
back, scattering the dust there! You can 
easily try this by thrusting a pencil into any 
Salvia flower, and you will see the anther 
fall. You will notice that-all this time the 
bee does not touch the sticky stigma, which 
hangs high above her; but after the anthers 
are empty and shrivelled the stalk of the 
stigma grows longer, and it falls lower down. 
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By-and-by another bee, having pollen on 
her back, comes to look for honey, and as 
she goes into the flower, she rubs against the 
stigma and leaves upon it the dust from 
another flower. 

Tell me, has not the Salvia, while remain- 
ing so much the same shape as the dead- 
nettle, devised a wonderful contrivance to 
make use of the visits of the bee? 

The common sweet violet ( Viola odorata) 
and the dog violet ( Viola canina), which you 
can gather in any meadow, give up their 
pollen-dust in quite a different way from the 
Salvia, and yet it is equally ingenious. 
Every one has noticed what an irregular 
shape this flower has, and that one of its 
purple petals has a curious spur sticking out 
behind. In the tip of this spur and in the 
spur of the stamen lying in it the violet 
hides its honey, and to reach it the bee must 
press past the curious.ring of orange-tipped 
bodies in the middle of the flower. 
bodies are the anthers, which fit tightly 
round the stigma, so that when the pollen- 
dust, which is very dry, comes out of the 
bags, it remains shut in by the tips as if in 
a box. Two of these stamens have spurs 
which lie in the colored spur of the flower, 
and have honey at the end of them. Now, 


when the bee shakes the end of the stigma 


it parts the ring of anthers, and the fine 
dust falls through upon the insect. 

Let us see for a moment how wonderfully 
this flower is arranged to bring about the 
carrying of the pollen, as Sprengel pointed 
out years ago. In the first place, it hangs 
on a thin stalk, and bends its head down so 
that the rain cannot come near the honey in 


the spur, and also that the pollen-dust falls | 


forward into the front of the little box made 
by the closed anthers. Then the pollen is 
quite dry, instead of being sticky as in most 
plants. ‘This is in order that it may fall 
easily through the cracks. Then the style 
or stalk of the stigma is very thin and its tip 
very broad, so that it quivers easily when 
the bee touches it, and so shakes the anthers 
apart, while the anthers themselves fold 
over to make the box, yet not so tightly 
but that the dust can fall through when they 
are shaken. Lastly, if you look at the veins 
of the flower, you will find that they all 
point towards the spur where the honey is 
to be found, so that when the sweet smell of 
the flower has brought the bee, she carinot 
fail to go in at the right place. 

Two more flowers I want us to examine 
together, and then I hope you will care to 
look at every flower you meet, to try and 
see what insects visit it, and how its polen- 


| dust is carried. 


These | 
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These two flowers are the 
common Bird’s-foot trefoil (Zofus cornicula- 
tus), and the Early Orchis ( Orchis mascula), 
which you may find in almost any moist 
meadow in the spring and early summer. 
The Bird’s-foot trefoil you will find 
almost anywhere all through the summer, 
and you will know it from other flowers very 


§ like it by its leaf, which is not a true trefoil, 


for behind the three usual leaflets of the 
clover and the shamrock leaf, it has two 
small leaflets near the stalk. The flower, 
you will notice, is shaped very like the 
flower of a pea, and it belongs to the same 
family, called the Pafitionacee or butterfly 
family, because the flowers look something 
like an insect flying. 

In all these flowers the top petal stands 
up like a flag to catch the eye of the insect, 
and for this reason botanists call it the 
‘*standard.’’ Below it are two side-petals 
called the ‘‘ wings,’’ and if you pick these 
off you will find that the remaining two pet- 
als are joined together at the tip in a shape 
like the keel of a boat. For this reason they 
are called the ‘‘keel.’’ Notice as we pass 
that these last two petals have in them a 
curious little hollow or depression, and if 
you look inside the ‘‘ wings’’ you will notice 
a little knob that fits into this hollow, and 
so locks the two together. We shall see by- 
and-by that this is important. 

Next let us look at the half-flower when it 
is cut open, and see what there is inside. 
There are ten stamens in all, enclosed with 
the stigma in the keel; nine are joined to- 
gether and one is by itself. The anthers or 
five of these stamens burst open while the 
flower is still a bud, but the other stamens go 
on growing, and push the pollen-dust, which 
is very moist and sticky, right up into the 
tip of the keel. Here you see it lies right 
round the stigma; but as we saw before in 
the geranium, the stigma is not ripe and 
sticky yet, and so it does not use the pollen- 
grains. 

Now suppose thata bee comes to the flower. 
The honey she has to fetch lies inside the 
tube, and the one stamen being loose she is 
able to get her proboscis in. But if she is 
to be of any use to the flower she must un- 
cover the pollen-dust. See how cunningly 
the flower has contrived this. In order to 
put her head into the tube the bee must 
stand upon the wings, and her weight bends 
them down. But they are locked to the 
keel by the knob fitting into the hole, and 
so the keel is pushed down too, and: the 
sticky pollen-dust is uncovered and comes 
right against the stomach of the bee, and 
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sticks there! A soon as she has done feed- | also touches the little lid and it fies instantly 


ing and flies away, up go the wings and the | 
keel with them. covering up any pollen that | 


the bee goes to another flower, as she touches 
the stigma as well as the pollen, she leaves 
some of the foreign dust upon it, and the 
flower uses that rather than its own, because 
it is better for its seeds. If however no bee 
happens to come to one of these flowers, 
after a time the stigma becomes sticky and 
it uses its own pollen. 

Now we come lastly to the Orchis flower. 
Mr. Darwin has written a whole book on the 


open, bringing the glands at the end of the 
pollen-masses against her head. ‘These 


remains ready for next time. Then when | glands are moist and sticky, and while she 


is gnawing the inside of the spur they dry a 
little and cling to her head and she 
brings them out with her. Darwin once 


| caught a bee with as many as sixteen of 


| against the stigma. 


many curious and wonderful ways in which | 
orchids tempt bees and other insects to fer- | 


tilize them. We can only take the simplest, 
but I think you will say that even this blos- 
som is more like a conjuror’s box than you 
would have supposed it possible that a flower 
could be. 

Let us examine this closely. It has six deep- 
red covering leaves, three belonging to the 
calyx or outer cup, and three belonging to 
the corolla or crown of the flower; but all 
six are colored alike, except that the large 
one in front, called the “‘lip,’’ has spots and 
lines upon it which will suggest to you at 
once that they point to the honey. 

But where are the anthers, and where is 
the stigma? Look just under the arch made 
by those three bending flower-leaves, and 
there you will see two small slits, and in 
these some little club-shaped bodies, which 
you can pick out with the point of a needle. 


One of these is composed of sticky grains | 


of pollen held together by fine threads on 
the top of a thin stalk; and at the bottom 
of the stalk there is a little round body. 


This is all that you will find to represent the | 


stamens of the flower. When these masses 
of pollen, or fol/inia as they are called, are 
within the flower, the knob at the bottem is 
covered by a little lid, shutting them in like 
the lid of a box, and just below this lid you 
will see two yellowish lumps, which are very 
sticky. These are the top of the stigma, 
and they are just above the seed-vessel. 
Now let us see how this flower gives up its 
pollen. When a bee comes to look for 
honey in the orchis, she alights on the lip, 
and guided by the lines, makes straight for 
the opening just in front of the stigmas. 
Putting her head into this opening she pushes 
down into the spur, where by biting the in- 
side skin she gets.some juicy sap. 
that she has to bite, which takes time. 
You will see at once that she must touch 
the stigmas in going in, and so give them 
any pollen she has on her head. 


@ these pollen-masses clinging to her head. 


But if the bee went into the next flower 
with these pollinia sticking upright, she 
would simply put them into the same slits in 
the next flower; she would not touch them 
Nature, however, has 
provided against this. As the bee flies along, 
the glands sticking to its head dry more and 
more, and as they dry they curl up and thus 
drag the pollen-masses down, so that instead 
of standing upright, they point forwards. 
And now, when the bee goes into the next 
flower, she will thrust them right against the 
sticky stigmas, and as they cling there the 
fine threads which hold the grains together 
break away, and the flower is fertilized. 

If you will gather some of these orchids 
during your next spring walks in the woods, 
and will put a pencil down the tube to re- 
present the head of the bee, you may see the 
little box open, and the two pollen-masses 
cling to the pencil. Then if you draw it out 
you may see them gradually bend forwards. 
and by thrusting your pencil into the next 
flower you may see the grains of pollen break 
away, and you will have followed out the 
work of the bee. 

Do not such wonderful contrivances as 
these make us long to know and understand 
all the hidden work that is going on around 
us, among the flowers, the insects, and all 
forms of life? I have been able to tell you 
but very little, but I can promise you that 
the more you examine, the more you will 
find marvellous histories such as these in 
simple field-flowers. 

Long as we have known how useful honey 
was to the bee, and how it could only get it 
from flowers, yet it was not till quite lately 
that we have learned to follow out Sprengel’s 
suggestion, and to trace the use which the 
bee is to the flower. But now that we have 
once had our eyes opened, every flower 
teaches us something new, and we find that 


| each plant adapts itself in a most wonderful 


Notice | 


But she | 


way to the insects which visit it, both so as 
to provide them with honey, and at the 
same time to make them unconsciously do it 
good service ! 

And so we learn that even among insects 


| and flowers, those who do most for others, 


receive most in return. The bee and the 
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flower do not either of them reason about 
the matter ; they only go on living their lives 
as nature guides them, helping and improv- 
ing each other. Think for a moment how 
it would be, if a plant used up all its sap for 
its own life, and did not give up any to 
make the drop of honey in its flower. 
The bees would soon find out that these 
particular flowers were not worth visiting, 
and the flower would not get its pollen-dust 
carried, and would have to do its own work 
and grow weakly and small. Or suppose on 
the other hand that the bee bit a hole in 
the bottom of the flower, and so got at the 
honey, as indeed they sometimes do; then 
she would not carry the pollen-dust, and so 
would not keep up the healthy strong flow- 
ers which make her daily food. 

But this, as you see, is not the rule. On 
the contrary, the flower feeds the bee, and 
the bee quite unconsciously helps the flower 
to make its healthy seed. Nay more; when 
you are able to read all that has been written 
on this subject, you will find that we have 
good reason to think that the flowerless 
plants of the Coal Period have gradually put 
on the beautiful colors, sweet scent, and 
graceful shapes of our present flowers, in 
consequence of the necessity of attracting 
insects, and thus we owe our lovely flowers 
to the mutual kindliness of plants and insects. 

And is there nothing beyond this? Surely 
there is. Flowers and insects, as’we have 
seen, act without thought or knowledge of 
what they are doing; but the law of mutual 
help which guides them is the same which 
bids you and me be kind and good to all 
those around us, if we would lead useful and 
happy lives. And when we see that the 
Great Power which rules over our universe 
makes each work for the good of all, even in 
such humble things as bees and flowers; and 
that beauty and loveliness come out of the 
struggle and striving of all living things; 
then, if our own life be sometimes difficult, 
and the struggle hard to bear, we learn from 
the flowers that the best way to meet our trou- 
bles is to lay up our little drop of honey for 
others, sure that when they come to sip it 
they will, even if unconsciously, give us new 
vigor and courage in return. 


And now we have arrived at the end of 
those subjects which we selected out of the 
Fairy-land of Science. You must not for a 
moment imagine, however, that we have in 
any way exhausted our fairy domain; on the 
contrary, we have scarcely explored even 
the outskirts of it. The ‘‘ History of a 
Grain of Salt,’’ ‘‘A Butterfly’s Life,’’ or 
‘* The Labors of an Ant,’’ would introduce 





us to fairies and wonders quite as interesting 
as those of which we have spoken in these 
Lectures. While ‘‘A Flash of Lightning,”’ 
‘* An Explosion in a Coal-mine,’’ or ‘* The 
Eruption of a Volcano,’’ would bring us 
into the presence of terrible giants known 
and dreaded from time immemorial. 

But at least we have passed through the 
gates, and have learned that there is a world 
of wonder which we may visit if we will; 
and that it lies quite close to us, hidden in 
every dewdrop and gust of wind, in every 
brook and valley, in every little plant or 
animal. We have only to stretch out our 
hand and touch them with the wand of in- 
quiry, and they will answer us and reveal 
the fairy forces which guide and govern 
them; and thus pleasant and happy thoughts 
may be conjured up at any time, wherever 
we find ourselves, by simply calling upon 
nature’s fairies and asking them to speak to 
us. Is it not strange, then, that people 
should pass them by so often without a 
thought, and be content to grow up ignorant 
of all the wonderful powers: ever active in 
the world around them? 

Neither is it pleasure alone which we gain 
by a study of nature. We cannot examine 
even a tiny sunbeam, and picture the minute 
waves of which it is composed, travelling 
incessantly from the sun, without being filled 
with wonder and awe at the marvellous activ- 
ity and power displayed in the infinitely. 
small as well as in the infinitely great things 
of the universe. We cannot become familiar 
with the facts of gravitation, cohesion, or 
crystallization, without realizing that the 
laws of nature are fixed, orderly, and con- 
stant, and will repay us with failure or suc- 
cess according as we act ignorantly or wisely ; 
and thus we shall begin to be afraid of lead- 
ing careless, useless, and idle lives. We can- 
not watch the working of the fairy ‘‘life’’ in 
the primrose or in the bee, without learning 
that living beings as well as inanimate things 
are governed by these same laws of nature ; 
nor can we contemplate the mutual adap- 
tation of bees and flowers without acknowl- 
edging that it teaches the truth that those 
succeed best in life who,. whether consciously 
or unconsciously, do their best for others. 

And so our wanderings in the Fairy-land 
of Science will not be wasted, for we shall 
learn how to guide our own lives, while we 
cannot fail to see that the forces of nature, 
whether they are apparently mechanical, as 
in gravitation or heat; or intelligent, as in 
living beings, are one and all the voice of 
the Great Creator, and speak to us of His 
Nature and His Will. 
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WINTER’S WORK FOR THE RURAL 
TEACHER. 


PROF. J. A. COOPER, PRINCIPAL EDINBORO 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 


HE great school-masters ‘‘ have achieved | 
worthy results by the moral and intel- | 


lectual climate they were able to produce, 
rather than by methods of teaching.’’ 


Thus says a writer in a recent magazine ar- | 


ticle. Rural teachers are often surrounded 
by a depressing intellectual atmosphere. 
The pupils are not interested in school, be- 
cause their parents are not interested. 
Home thoughts are narrow and slow, school 
thoughts are dull. 

In such cases the teacher should make an 
effort to change the intellectual climate. 
He should try to stimulate, to widen, and to 
utilize the thought-power of the district. 
He should do this in order to make the 
school-room work more effective. 


teacher may say within himself, ‘‘I will do | 
my best to secure profitable study for my | 
pupils, I will try to have them study in the | 
best manner, and in order to have them 
study much and well, I will try to arouse | 
parents as well as pupils to a wider range of | 


thought and to lead them to think more | 
If more | 


and to think to a better purpose. 
thinking and better thinking is to be done 


this winter than was done last winter, some | 
upon the thoughtful teacher. 


person must cause it to be done, and that 
person should be the teacher. 


ious for the improvement of their pupils ; they 
are pained when their labors seem fruitless, 
because of the children’s apathy. Let each 
try to change the intellectual atmosphere. 
Let them remember that a change of climate 
has often given physical health to the in- 
valid. Health depends upon the air we 
breathe as much as upon our food. 
may not intellectual vigor depend upon the 
intellectual atmosphere? If the great school- 
masters formed an intellectual climate for 
their pupils, why shall not other teachers 
attempt to do the same?”’ 


tions, biographical sketches and ancedotes, 
literary exercises, and societies. 

1. Questions.—To awake thought noth- 
ing is better than a good question. The 
great teachers have been noted for their 
method of questioning. The teacher desir- 
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| This excited great discussion. 


The | 


As a rule | 
teachers are laborious, are earnest, are anx- | 


Why | 


[Fes., 


ing to stimulate thought among his pupils 
and patrons, may give a question to his pu- 
pils at close of school, saying, ‘‘I do not 


| want an answer now; you may think about 


it to-night, and I will call for an answer to- 
morrow.’’ The object being to excite 
thought, the question should be one that 
will interest the people, yet not be so easy 
as to require no reflection. A teacher once 


| asked why the leaves fall, calling attention 


to some trees to which the dry leaves were 
still clinging. This led to much examina- 
tion of the trees and much talk about them 
at home. On another occasion he gave as 
a problem a recent transaction in the neigh- 
borhood: ‘‘A.man sold a horse for $65.00, 
bought it back for $50.00, and sold it again 
for $55.00: how much did he make?’’ 
Nearly every 
man and boy in the district solved it, and 
proved his answer right, though there were 
several answers found. 

On the next day the first question will be 
brought up, the answer discussed, and a 
second question presented for future reply. 
This course can be continued from day to 


| day as long as the interest in the questions 


justifies it. At first the teacher may find it 
difficult to select stimulating questions of 
general interest. Let him not hesitate on 
this account, for in this, as in most other 
undertakings, the beginning is the most 
difficult part. Questions will soon multiply 
3y practice 
will come skill in selecting the most appro- 
priate. The children, taking the questions 
home, plying their parents with them, and 


| discussing them with each other, will lead 


the parents to think about the school. 
Teachers at a loss for questions may begin 
with the breakfast table. Why should 
coffee be provided for breakfast and tea for 
supper? Why buckwheat cakes at break- 
fast, but biscuit at supper? Whence come, 
and how raised or made, the various articles 
and dishes on the table? Knowledge 
gained in finding answers to such questions 
will be live knowledge, while the giving and 
answering the questions will change the 


Among measures for purifying the intel- | climate to one of inquiry, activity and in- 
lectual atmosphere and making it bracing | 
and invigorating, the following are sug- | 
gested :; questions, general information, read- 

ings, committing to memory choice selec- | 


vestigation. The children will in time 
learn to ask questions of the teacher and of 
their parents. When,such is the case, to 
instruct them is a pleasure. 

2. General Information.—The teacher 
may call the attention of the school to some 
subject of general interest, as a public work, 
a discovery in science, a great crop, a great 
act, a great accident, and talk over the same 
with the pupils. He may say, ‘‘ Items of 
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public interest are often mentioned in con- 
versation and in the newspapers. Please 
inform me when you next notice one, and 
we will talk about it.’’ Tact and skill will 
be needed to lead boys and girls to select 
topics wisely, but pupils can be trained to 
find useful information, and to tell it in a 
way to be interesting to themselves and to 
others. This exercise may lead pupils to 
select their reading and to discriminate be- 
tween useful and useless information, be- 
tween the higher and the lower in thought. 
The topics of general interest are unlimited 
in number, as the world’s work and workers, 
commerce, shipping, currency, food sup- 
plies, manufactures, etc., etc. Teachers 
may often have some difficulty in finding 
accurate information, as works of reference 
are not to be* found in every school. But 
as a compensation, this difficulty will drive 
children to ask their parents and to consult 
books at home. 

Some teachers make an interesting topic 
of the rights and duties of citizens, how 
officers are chosen, how they are paid, 
whence comes the revenue of the State, how 
the taxes are expended. Such topics are in- 
teresting when presented about election time. 
A wise teacher will choose his topics in season. 

3. Weadings.—**‘ When I am reading a 
good book’’ says Hamerton, ‘‘ the only 
Croesus that I envy is he who is reading a 
better book.’’ In some schools the atten- 
tion of the pupil is confined to ‘ doing 
sums,’’ ‘‘ parsing,’’ and other routine work. 
The atmosphere of such schools is deficient 
in essential elements of intellectual stimulus. 
To read well is to think well. A thinker 
excites thought in others, and purifies the 
educational atmosphere about him. One of 
the best services a teacher can do for a pu 
pil is to lead him to think more, by induc- 
ing him to read more and to read more 
judiciously. This all teacherscando. The 
teacher may inquire of pupils what they 
have read or are reading, how they enjoy it. 
He may in turn tell what he himself is read- 
ing, and propose to bring his book and read 
a little to them, asking them to bring theirs 
and read to each other. Books, magazines 
and newspapers will thus be brought to 
school, and interesting selections be read 
from them. ‘The children will experience 
the delight of reading good stories, and of 
hearing good storiés read by others. The 
teacher can mention some good books which 
contain delightful reading, naming such as 
are known to be in the district or can be 
easily secured. 

Several of the pupils might be led to read 





the same book, and compare views upon it. 
Such an exercise is most valuable in culti- 
vating the taste and judgment. To be use- 
ful in this work, the teacher must look over 
the family libraries in the district, and learn 
something of their contents. This will 
make him acquainted with the people, will 
make him know the home-life of the chil- 
dren better, and will thus prepare him to 
reach the hearts and minds of the pupils. 
By associating with the parents, and talking 
over the contents of their libraries, the 
teacher will become an instructor and ad- 
viser of the parents, and will be consulted 
about papers, magazines and books for the 
family. If he is competent to advise, he 
may do great good by his suggestions. In 
many families, new books are a rarity. * In 
most cases, book purchases are accidental. 
A teacher acquainted with books, and fam- 
iliar with the cheap editions, can do much 
to increase the reading facilities and read- 
ing habits of the young. Some of the best 
works in science, biography, history and 
travel, can now be had for ten or twenty 
cents. Five dollars would buy forty in- 
structive and readable books in cheap form, 
and furnish a winter’s reading for the whole 
district. Nearly every teacher, if he knew 
the books well, could induce the parents to 
spend the five dollars. 

4. Memory Selections.—It will do children 
good to commit to memory extracts from 
the best writers. The thoughts contained 
in the extracts will awaken thought in the 
mind of the pupil. To learn the words and 
not: understand the writer’s thought does 
positive injury. ‘Easy narrative, showing 
the exercise of the sterling virtues, is best 
for the younger pupils. The instructions 
should be felt rather than expressed in 
words, so that there would be no formal 
statement of a moral lesson. Short selec- 
tions can be found, giving in vivid language, 
important historical, scientific and geo- 
graphical information. These committed to 
memory, and recited before the school, will 
stimulate to more energetic study of the 
regular school lessons. 

A short and pointed maxim can be 
given and learned daily. [Illustrations of its 
truth may be cccasionally pointed out. It 
will be well to follow Jacotot’s rule, ‘‘ Learn 
something and repeat it daily.’’ ‘‘ Know- 
ledge is easy to him that understandeth.”’ 
All selections should be understood; they 
should be learned for their influence on the 
learner and on the school. This influence 
should reach the emotions through the un- 
derstanding. 
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Every teacher should aim to make his 
pupils acquainted with a few extracts from 
one or two of our best American writers. 
Choose those that are valuable both for the 
thought and the expression. 

5. Biographical Sketches and Anecdotes. 
—A bright young man attended the county 
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| 


| 


institute for the first time, and listened to a | 


lecture on one of the great teachers. The 
young man admired the lecture, and was 
enthusiastic in praise of the speaker. When 
asked by a prosy pedagogue about the great 
teacher and his work, the young man could 
remember but two events of his life, and 
nothing of the teacher himself—not even his 
name. ‘‘Well,’’ said he, ‘‘it was about a 
man born in 1796, who died in 1842.”’ 
The young man had been captivated with 
sonorous sentences. ‘‘ Words of learned 
length and thundering sound ’’ had amazed 
him, and like Goldsmith’s village rustics, he 
wondered at the speaker and failed to un- 
derstand the speech. 

Much—far too much of all instruction— 
stops at the ear, and never reaches the un- 
derstanding. Too much of history and 
biography is confined to dates. To any 
youth, a short and characteristic anecdote 
of a distinguished person is of more value 
than the dates of every event in his life. A 
date is of value only when a man’s life is 
specially formed by the particular opportu- 
nities of his age. Washington and Grant 
enjoyed opportunities which developed their 
powers. Had the Revolution and the Re- 
bellion each been delayed a quarter of a 
century, both might have remained in pri- 
vate life, and been unknown to history. 

It is much more interesting, and much 
more valuable to a boy, to learn that Wil- 


liam Brown, a shepherd lad twelve years of 


age, taught himself Greek, and walked 
twenty-four miles to buy a Greek New Tes- 
tament, than to learn that he was born in 
1724, married in 1749, and died in 1801. 
Sketches—character sketches of the wise 
and good—are instructive, pleasing and 
stimulating. It would be a valuable exer- 
cise for teachers and pupils to find, learn 
and repeat anecdotes of good men and 
women, They should be such as illustrate 
the character and habits of the individuals, 
and exhibit conduct worthy of imitation 
and emulation. In the struggles and trials 
of others the pupil will see the path of his 
own self-development. ‘‘ Example sheds a 
genial ray of light which men are apt to 
borrow,’’ and also to follow. The example 
of the virtuous and the self-denying is best 
shown in characteristic anecdote. A teacher 


| done in every school. 
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should make a note of valuable personal 
stories, and keep the same securely. A 
book of such sketches, gathered from time 
to time, would be a great treasure. These 
stories, often repeated in the family, will 
help create a bracing intellectual atmosphere 
in the home. 

6. Literary Societies—Some teachers have 
organized literary societies among their 
pupils, or among their patrons, and with ex- 
cellent results. Perhaps it could not be 
Perhaps some teach- 
ers could not do it in any school. But the 
average teacher in the average district can 
make it a success. If successful, it unites 
the thinking forces of the district, and con- 
centrates thought upon educational affairs. 
It sends the children to school with improved 
intellectual appetites. A teacher competent 
to organize a literary society can soon deter- 
mine whether it will be expedient to make 
the attempt. He can invite his patrons to 
visit the school some afternoon and witness 
a review of his school work. He can have 
some topics of general interest discussed by 
the pupils, and from its effect upon the par- 
ents he can judge of the propriety of trying 
to establish a society for reading, discussion, 
and other literary work. 


HINTS AND CAUTIONS. 


1. Every teacher who wants to make the 
most of his school must try to awaken 
thought in the district, and if he tries he 
will succeed. 

2. ‘* The beginning is the whole.’’ There- 
fore, begin. Every teacher can do some- 
thing to improve the educational climate 
about him. 

3. Say little about your plans and aims. 
Do something, and waste no time in an- 
nouncing purposes and plans. 

4. Begin with the easy; proceed to the 
difficult. Attempt no more than you believe 
you can carry through. 

5. Have a definite end in view, and plan 
and work for that end. 

6. Remember the power to think, the 
habit of thinking, and the mode of thinking, 
are of greater value than the accumulation 
of facts. 

7. Advance regularly. Let each day see 
something attempted, something done. ‘It 
is the steady gait that tells.’’ 

8. Measure your success by the improve- 
ment in the educational atmosphere. Your 
value to the district will depend upon the 
change you produce in the tastes and 
thoughts of the district. 

g. Not all teachers may be able to work 
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well in all the above directions, but 
every true teacher can work in one or more 
directions. 

10. While trying to improve the climate, 
do not neglect sound intellectual food. 
Improve that also. 

11. Every honest effort for good by the 
teacher will exert a reflex influence upon 
himself, and while trying to help others, he 
himself will receive most benefit. 

Educational Review. 


-— 


LEARNING A TRADE. 





BY JAMES OTIS. 


EAR EDITOR.—How can a boy fifteen 

years of age get an opportunity to learn a 
good trade? Does it make any difference if he 
isn’t very far along with his studies, and how 
much can he earn? WILLIE L. B. 

In order to be able to answer letters simi- 
lar to the one above, the editor of Young 
People sent to Messrs. Tiffany & Co., the 
great jewelers and silversmiths of New York, 
to learn what their method of teaching boys 
the business was. The information was 
readily given, as will be seen. 

Let Willie fancy that he has entered the 
jewelry house spoken of with the intention 
of applying for a situation as apprentice in 
some branch of either gold or silver smith- 
ing. The gentleman who has charge of the 
manufacturing portion of the business will 
be very certain to ask him about his studies, 
providing he has first been able to show by 
letters from his teachers and acquaintances 
that he is a peaceably disposed, well-behaved 
boy. Combined with a willingness to work, 
every employer wants a boy of correct habits, 
studiously inclined, and cleanly in his ways. 

In either of the trades, if a boy has any 
desire to rise above the purely mechanical 
branches, a knowledge of drawing is indis- 
pensable ; for the designer is the chief among 
the laborers, and the progress which the ap- 





room. ‘This he would do on a lathe, forcing 
the metal into the desired form by certain 
tools especially used for that purpose. In 
this department he would, in time, be taught 
to turn silver into all shapes; but he would 
be obliged to work with mathematical exact- 
ness from the drawings which would be 
given him. 

The next department is where the silver- 
smiths proper work, those who put together 
the different pieces that go to make up the 
entire article. There all the finishing work 
is done, the article going from one depart- 
ment to the other in course of construction, 
but returning to the silversmiths from time 
to time for the work of soldering, joining on 
of different pieces, and such labor as that. 

Then comes the finishing department, 
where, after the ware has been completed, 
it is buffed, or rubbed smooth, polished, and 
in every way made ready for sale in the 
store. 

The next department in point of impor- 
tance is where the dies or patterns for the 
wares are made, the work being done in 
steel according to the designs sent from the 
artists. Equal in importance is the mould- 
ing department, where from brass patterns 
a mould of sand is made, leaving a recess in 
which the molten silver is poured, much as 
boys mould objects in lead. 

The engraving department is one where 
only boys with an aptitude for drawing can 
be employed. There the patterns of vines, 
leaves, or figures are cut in metal, letters or 
monograms engraved, and all such artistic 
work done. 

The operation of embossing or ‘‘snarling,’’ 
as it is technically called, requires as much 
if not more skill than the engraving, for in 
that case the design is raised on the metal 
intead of being cut in, and this is done by 


| striking on one end of a tool, the vibration 


at the other end striking against the inside 


| of the vessel into which it has been intro- 


plicant has made with his pencil determines 


which department of the business he shall 
enter. 

In the factory are many rooms, each one 
of which is devoted to some particular por- 
tion of the work. For instance, where the 
solid silverware is made, the first department 
in which apprentices are employed is the 
*‘spinning-room.’’ Here Willies if he suc- 
ceeded in his efforts to become one of the 
Messrs. Tiffany’s apprentices, would be 
taught to ‘‘spin’’ a disk of silver into the 
required form shown by the mould, or 
**chuck,’’ which comes from the designing- 


duced and held in position by the work- 
man’s hand. ‘There are departments where 
etching is done, others where the ware is 
enamelled, and, in fact, one for each partic- 
ular branch of the business ; but over them all 
are the designers, those who originate shapes 
and styles, drawing them carefully on paper 
for the others to work by. The designers 
are the most important of all the workmen, 
since from them come all the ideas; and 
Willie should strive to reach that department, 
for no boy should give up trying to excel all 
others in whatever he does. 

Now if a boy has but little taste fer draw- 
ing, or, having such a taste, has cultivated 
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the road to the designing-room is ever open 


to him, industry and close application being | 
the only aids he needs to enable him to | 


reach it. 
If Willie can show that his character as a 


boy is good, that he has no bad habits or | 


evil-disposed companions, if he shows any 
aptitude for the trade, and seems anxious to 
learn, the Messrs. Tiffany wili give him an 
dpportunity to go to work in their factory 
for two months, during which time his em- 
ployers have an opportunity of learning what 
kind of a boy he is, and he can learn w hether 
the work pleases him. During these two 
months both employer and apprentice are 
on trial, and the latter is paid in proportion 
to the amount of work he does. 

At the end of that time he and his parents 
will be asked to meet the member of the firm 
who is in charge of the manufactory, and 
then will come the question as to whether 
he is willing to remain with the firm until 
he is twenty-one years of age; 
course, providing his employers are pleased 
with him. 


If he is willing to remain until he has be- | 


come a man, it being conceded that he may 
have learned the trade thoroughly even be- 
fore that time, an agreement is drawn up and 
signed by Messrs. Tiffany & Co., Willie, 
and his parents, whereby it is agreed that he 
shall remain as an apprentice in the factory 
until his twenty-first birthday. A certain 


amount of wages is fixed upon, and this is | 


increased each year until, when his time has 
expired, Willie is earning a man’s wages. 
This agreement does not bind him as the 
old forms of indenture did an apprentice, 
but leaves him free to go at any time; 
boy who has no pride or interest in his work 
had better be out of any shop rather than to 
be in it. 


If at the expiration of the two months of | 


probation Willie is not quite decided as to 
whether he prefers the trade of silversmith 
to that of any other, he is allowed more 
time in which to make up his mind, the idea 
being that he should be thoroughly content 
with it before he agrees to remain. 

After he has been apprenticed, Willie’s 
desire will probably be the same as that of 
his employers—that he shall advance toward 
the designing-room as rapidly as possible, 
since that is the fountain-head of the trade. 
To this end he is aided in every way. A 
valuable and extensive library, where he can 
study th methods used by the goldsmiths in 
the olden as well as the present time, is open 
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it but little, he is set at work in such depart- | to him, and he can also examine models or 


ment as-he seems best fitted for, from whence | 
| silver that 


drawings of all notable works in gold and 
have ever been done by the 
masters of the craft. In fact, it is necessary 
for him to study his trade in his leisure as 
well as in his working hours, and his em- 
ployers give him every opportunity ; for it is 
of quite as much interest and profit to them 
that he should become a good workman as 
it is to him. 

He, in common with a hundred and 
twenty-five other boys, begin work at seven 
o’clock in the morning, ending at half past 
five at night, with half an hour for dinner, 
and a half-holiday on Saturday. Each week 
that he works the full number of hours, and 
has done what he has been set to do faith- 
fully, he receives from the foreman of his 


| department an order on the cashier for one 
| dollar, which is given to him in addition to 


his regular wages as a reward for punctuality 
and industry. 

After a boy has served his time as appren- 
tice he can a/ways have work from the 
Messrs. Tiffany, or if he leaves the factory 
thinking to better his condition elsewhere, 
he can always return to it with a certainty 
of being employed, so: long as his record is 
good ; the policy of the house being to give 
employment to those whom they have edu- 
cated in the business, in preference to any 
one else. 

Of course each apprentice is obliged to do 
his full share of work, and hard work; for it 
is only by industry that any one can rise in 
life, and it is only those who are anxious to 
become artists in their work, even at the 


| expense of considerable labor, that any such 


house wants. 

To learn a trade is by no means play, but 
labor and perseverance; and the boy who 
is not willing to do his best to excel had 
better make up his mind to earn his liveli- 
hood by the simplest of manual labor. But 
he is wise who perfects himself early in life 
in some trade where skilled labor is always 
in demand, for by so doing he provides for 
himself constant employment ; and whatever 
position he may occupy, he can never regret 
the time or labor expended in thus making 
himself in a measure independent, whatever 
changes may befall him. 

The experience of the house referred to in 
establishing what is really a training-school 
wherein boys may learn to provide for them- 
selves, has been a pleasant one. 

‘«Ten years ago,’’ said the gentleman who 
was giving the writer the above information, 
‘«we had very few applications for the posi- 
tion of apprentice from boys who had re- 
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ceived even fairly good educations, so great 
was the prejudice against learning a trade 
which existed in the minds of the people in 
this country. Now, however, a decided re- 
action has taken place, and among our ap- 
prentices may be found the sons of men who 
occupy good positions in society. Con- 
stantly striving as we are for artistic work 
in the greatest variety, we naturally desire 
the brightest and most intelligent boys, who 
may have the benefit of everything which 
money can purchase to enable them to rise 
in the business.”’ 

Willie, or any other boy who desires to 
make himself useful in the world, can read- 
ily see from this that even if there was no 
other reason for it, whatever trade he may 
decide to learn, it is neceesary. that he 
should first attend faithfully to his studies, 
unless he is willing never to rise above the 
common class of workers. 

‘¢ Whatever is worth being done at all is 
worth being done well”’ is an old maxim 
that is worthy of repetition, and the best 
foundation for a good trade is a good edu- 
cation. But also remember that a boy’s 
reputation for honesty, morality, and in- 
dustry is quite as valuable to him as is a 
business man’s, for it is that which is first 
inquired about when he applies for the situ- 
ation of apprentice. 

Whatever occupation in life you intend to 
choose, boys, lay the foundation for a suc- 
cessful following of it now; and that once 
done, the rest will be comparatively easy. 

Harpers’ Young People. 


—— —~<o — —---——— 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


HE law is silent on the subject of corpo- 

ral punishment in schools. It neither 
grants nor withholds authority to inflict it. 
The whole subject is left to the judgment 
and discretion of the local school authorities, 
and to the sanction of general usage and cus- 
tom. That the teacher must be clothed with 
authority to use the rod in certain cases is 
self-evident. It grows out of the very nature 
of the case, and of his relations to his pupils. 
The prudent exercise of such authority is 
acquiesced in by the opinions and practice 
of the whole country, and is almost invari- 
ably sustained by the courts, on the ground, 
not of statutory enactments, but of common 


custom, common sense, common justice, and: 


the nature and necessity of the case. 

It is only the flagrant abuse of the admit- 
ted right which either society or the law is 
disposed to frown upon and condemn. It 











is undoubtedly true that, in order to support 
an indictment for assault and battery, it is 
necessary to show that it was committed ex 
intentione, and that, if the criminal intent is 
wanting, the offense is not made out. But 
this intent is always inferred from the un- 
lawful act. The unreasonable and excessive 
use of force on the person of another being 
proved, the wrongful intent is a necessary 
and legitimate conclusion in all cases where 
the act was designedly committed. It then 
becomes an assault and battery, because pur- 
posely inflicted without justification or ex- 
cuse. Whether, under all the facts, the 
punishment of the pupil is excessive, must be 
left to the jury to decide. 

What is the great end of a system of pub- 
lic schools supported by the State? Can 
the answer to this fundamental inquiry be 
more comprehensively epitomized than in 
this proposition? The chief end is to make 
good citizens Not to make precocious schol- 
ars; not to make smart boys ‘and girls; not 
to gratify the vanity of parents and friends; 
not to impart the secret of acquiring wealth ; 
not to confer the means of achieving the 
ends of personal ambition; not to enable 
the youth to shine in society ; not to qualify 
directly for professional success; not one 
or all of these, but simply, in the widest 
and truest sense, o make good citizens. The 
State, as such, has nothing to do with the 
foregoing enumerated objects ; it leaves them 
all to other agents and other influences. If 
parents seek brilliant seholarship, morbid 
precociousness, social preéminence, afflu- 
ence, or professional distinction for their 
children, the State has nothing to say; but 
inasmuch as none of these things are essential 
to a true and noble citizenship, the State will 
not enact laws, frame systems, levy taxes, 
build school-houses, and employ teachers to 
enable those parents to carry out their de- 
signs. That such selfish and subordinate 
ends are often sought through, and to some 
extent promoted by, the public schools is 
true, but it isnot the odjec¢ of public schools 
to foster such ends. The aim of the Com- 
monwealth is higher and broader. It has to 
do with the child only in its civil relations, 
as a member of the great body politic; not, 
primarily, in its home relations, as a member 
of the family. 

And yet, in am important sense, the State 
derives its highest and truest ideas of educa- 
tion from that divinely instituted and most 
perfect form of government—that of the 
family. For those very habits and qualities 
which make home pure and tranquil and 
happy, being continued and transferred from 
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the child to the citizen, insure an orderly, 
virtuous, and peaceful State. Indeed, the 
family is the smallest organized subdivision 
of the State, and the aims of public edu- 
cation are substantially accomplished when 
the lessons of duty to the former are simply 
expanded so as to comprehend the latter. 
If the individual families are well governed 
and virtuous, the Commonwealth can not be 
turbulent and vicious; for the members of 
such families will recognize their obligations 
to the State, as its political children, not less 
cordially than their obligations to their par- 
ents. This view so simplifies our problem 
that we have now but to inquire what is 
essential to the welfare of the family, what 
it is to be in thewlargest sense a good child, 
and we shall know, very nearly, what is es- 
sential te the welfare of the State, what it is 
to be a good citizen. Without any argument 
on this point, it will be conceded that obe- 
dience to the parental authority is a primary 
attribute of the good child. Even so, cor- 
dial submission to lawful authority is a pri- 
mary attribute of good citizenship. 
Walsh’s School Lawyer. 


SELF-TAUGHT TEACHERS. 


R. W. CONANT. 


O-DAY is eminently the day of schools | 
—the day of educational monthlies, of | 
teachers’ conventions and institutes, of dis- 
cussion and comparison of methods, of model 


school houses, furniture, and books. No 
expense, time, or trouble is spared that the 
rising generation may have every possible 
advantage. But amid all this care for the 
advance of the pupil, how much is given to 
that of the teacher, either by himself or by 
others? We do not mean those intending to 
be teachers. That is the care of the Normal 
School. But how much do we read or hear 
in regard to the necessity of education for 
those actually teaching? Scarcely anything. 
Nor is there any ground for complaint. It 
is naturally and properly supposed that those 
who have reached the requisite age and de- 
velopment for taking upon themselves the 
responsibility of training the young, are 
competent to look out for themselves in 
things spiritual as well as témporal. But 
that such education is necessary, and worthy 
of the earnest consideration of every teacher, 
there can be no doubt. Nor is this said in 
ignorance of the fact that many teachers are 
constantly doing all in their power toward 
self-improvement—that they devote time, 
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and money which they can ill 
spare, and forego pleasures and relaxation 
which they really need, to this object. 
They are doing a noble work, and to them 
all honor. And yet to some, and perhaps 
to all, it may not be too presumptuous to 
offer a few suggestions on this most vital of 
subjects. 

For what can be more vital to a teacher 
than the development of his own mind and 
character ?—vital, not only in a general way, 
as in the case of every one of whatever pro- 
fession, but directly, practically vital, to a 
degree that can be measured in dollars and 
cents. It is with the teacher as with the 
author. The author must read, study, and 
meditate profoundly before he can put upon 
the untraced page the thought of fire. Even 
so the blank mind of childhood receives 
the impress of the teacher’s character; and 
he is truly the best teacher who succeeds, not 
so much in cramming his scholars’ heads 
with dates and rules, as in implanting in 
their hearts a love of knowledge, culture, 
and refinement, high ambitions and great 
moral truths. Such teaching is teaching in- 
deed, and can be the result only of the con- 
stant, silent influence of the teacher’s own 
character. The culture of his own mind and 
character should, therefore, be the first care 
of the teacher as well as of the author. 

But some weary teacher may say, ‘All 
that’s very fine, and no doubt very true. 
But, suppose you have neither time, strength, 
nor money to spare; where is your fine self- 
improvement to come in then? After the 
last little scapegrace at school has finished 
his penance, I hurry home, perfectly jaded, 
to get a few moments’ rest before supper 
and after that I must sit up until late at 
night, doing some absolutely necessary 
work.’’ Such is the case, more or less, of 
a sadly large number of teachers. ‘Tosome 
of them, to talk of self-culture is, indeed, 
but mockery. 

And yet there are really few teachers who 
are utterly unable to devote any time to this 
object, and there are many who can devote 
much more than they now imagine. It is 
wonderful how it is possible to make time, 
under the most unfavorable conditions, if 
you but make up your mind that you will. 
The value of this art cannot be over-esti- 
mated. It is stated of the wonderfully suc- 
cessful pleader, Sergeant Ballantine, that he 


| has a way of doing the greatest quantity of 


work without ever appearing to be busy. 
He makes time. But in this matter each 
teacher must judge his own case. No gen- 
eral rule can be laid down. Probably, the 
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most common way in which the precious 
hours elude the teacher’s grasp is in staying 
after school, either to complete some un- 
finished work, or, more frequently, to pun- 
ish some delinquent a little and himself ten 
times as much. Cannot teachers who are 
in the habit of doing this manage to save 
those invaluable hours, and devote them to 
health-giving exercise, and to study and 
reading? ‘Teachers who have been in the 
habit of staying thus until five or six P. M. 
have been known to resolve that they would 
leave school early every night, and do so 
with most beneficial results. Tax your in- 
genuity to devise punishments which shall 
not at the same time waste away your very 
life. Keep the refractory in at recess, or 
punish them in some way during school- 
hours. 

There are many teachers who if they 
could find time; have no strength for sys- 
tematic self-improvement. They are barely 
able to get through their daily duties, and 
are dying by inches. ‘Teachers, next to 
students, are, perhaps, among the most care- 
less of their health, especially in neglecting 
out-door exercise. All admit theoretically 
that exercise is most important, but practi- 
cally, they are ‘‘too tired,’’ or ‘‘don’t feel 
like it.’’ A little out-door air and sum 
light every day, regularly, is absolutely ne- 
cessary for keeping up the tone of the ner- 
vous system; and those who neglect it must 
expect to feel jaded, and nervous, and cross. 
Here, as ever, the well-being of the mind 
is inseparably dependent upon the body. 
** Sana mens in sano corpore’’ is the only 
rule. 

It is a trite saying, in truth worn thread- 
bare, but full of hope and encouragement to 
those ambitious and able towork: ‘‘* There’s 
plenty of room up higher.’’ Few people who 
earn their living really have more time to 
themselves than teachers. Every afternoon 
and evening, holidays and vacations, give 
them an opportunity which few enjoy for 
fitting themselves for room ‘‘up higher.’’ The 
teacher’s calling is a noble one, not only in 
the influence which he exerts on the destiny 
of the young immortals in his charge, but 
also in the grand opportunities open to him- 
self. Few enjoy such facilities for practising 
perseverance, love, tact, and all the virtues, 
besides storing the mind with daily additions 
of knowledge. In school the teacher may 
enrich his character to the best advantage ; 
out of school, his mind. The progress will 
be slow, the failures many and disheartening, 
as always. ‘‘ All success proves partial fail- 
ure ; all advance implies what’s left behind.’’ 


ON ACCENTUATION. 
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Yet if each setting sun brings some fresh ac- 
cession of wisdom and experience, some new 
facts or beauties gained, some advances made 
in perseverance, self-control, knowledge of 
self and knowledge of others, the day will at 
last dawn which shall bring the summons, 
‘*Come up higher.’’ 


> 


ON ACCENTUATION. 


HE accentuation of the words given be- 

low is so often misplaced and so difficult 
to retain, that we give our readers a series in 
sentences, showing how the accent should be 
placed. The RULE is clear and simple. 
The zoun is accented on the first syllable, the 
verb on the last; but even a grammarian, 
without familiarity, will often make a mis- 
take. There are few words in the language 
so often misaccented as the ones we are about 
to give, and there are few words which enter 
more largely into conversation. 

Proj’ect, prog’ress and prod’uce as nouns, 
are seldom accented properly. 


I absent’ myself to-day and was ab/sent yesterday. 
I abstract’ from Cato’s ab/stract. 

I abuse’ him not for his abuse’. 

I accent’ the word with the proper ac’cent. 
I affix’ an aff’ix properly. 

I colleague’ with my col/league. 

I collect’ after my col/lect. 

I comment’ on your com’ment. 

I compound’ and render the com’pound. 

I compress’ and apply the com/press. 

We concert’ and render the con/’cert. 
They concrete’ and form a con/crete. 

We concord’ and produce con/cord. 

We conduct’ them and form their con’duct. 
We confine’ the animal and erect his con/’fine. 
He conflicts’ and produces the con/flict. 
We conjure’ him not to con’jure. 

They conserve’ our con/serve. 

He consorts’ with his con/sort. 

I contest’ and so enter the con/’test. 

The context’ jumbled the con/text. 

We contract’ and make our con‘tract. 

We contrast’ and produce the con/trast. 
We converse’ and hold the con’verse. 

We convert’ and gain con/verts. 

We convict’ and confine con’victs, 

We convoy’ and protect the con’voy. 

We do not desert’ into the des’ert. © 

We digest’ from the proper digest. 

We discount’ and render the dis’count. 
We entrance’ him at the en’trance. 

We escort’ him with an es/cort. 

I essay’ to produce an es’say. 

I excuse’ your ex’cuse. 

His exile’ rendered him an exile. 

We export’ our ex’ports. 

We extract’ from the proper extract. 
They ferment’ and produce fer’/ment. 

I frequent’ the hall and make fre’quent calls. 
They are minute’ in exacting min/utes. 
They misconduct’ and show miscon/duét. 
We object’ to your ob’ject. 
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We outwork’ them at their out’work. 

We overcharge’ and produce an over’charge. 
We permit’ as our per’mit shows. 

Such a prece’dent forms a bad prec’edent. 
We prefix’ the pre’fix. 

We prelude’ with the proper prel’ude. 

We premise’ and give the base of the prem/ise. 
We presage’ and give the pres’age. 

I present’ the letter and make a pres’ent. 
Our country produ’ces immense prod/uce. 
We progress’ and make rapid prog’ress. 
We project’ and form the project. 

We protest’ and write our pro’test. 

I rebel’ against law and am a reb/el. 

We record’ our names in the rec’ord. 

We refuse’ such ref’use. 

We reprimand’ and give a rep’rimand. 

We reprint’ and produce the re’print. 

We retail’ and form the re“tail of the place. 
We subject’ him and make him a sub’ject. 
I survey’ on the coast survey. 

We torment’ him by severe tor’ment. 

I transfer’ and now make the trans’fer. 
We transport’ the goods in a trans’ port. 
We undress’ and put on our un/dress. 





—_>> = 


WHAT KNOWLEDGE IS OF 
WORTH ? 


MOST 


BY HERBERT SPENCER. 


JE need not insist on the value of that 
\ knowledge which aids indirect self- 
preservation by facilitating the gaining of a 
livelihood. ‘This is admitted by all; and, 
indeed, by the mass is perhaps too exclu- 
sively regarded as the end of education. 
But while every one is ready to endorse the 
abstract proposition that instruction fitting 
youths for the business of life is of high im- 
portance, or even to consider it of supreme 
importance ; yet scarcely any inquire what in- 
struction will so fit them. It is true that 
reading, writing, and arithmetic are taught 
with an intelligent appreciation of their 
uses; but when we have said this we have 
said nearly all. While the great bulk of 
what else is acquired has no bearing on the 
industrial activities, an immensity of inform- 
ation that has a direct bearing on the indus- 
trial activities is entirely passed over. 

For, leaving out only some very small 
classes, what are all men employed in ? They 
are employed in the production, preparation, 
and distribution of cofnmodities. And on 
what does the efficiency in the production, 
preparation, and distribution of commodities 
depend? It depends on the use of methods 
fitted to the respective natures of these com- 
modities ; it depends on an adequate knowl- 
edge of their physical, chemical, or vital 
properties, as the case may be; that is, it 
depends on Science. This order of knowl- 
edge, which is in great part ignored in our 
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school courses, is the order of knowledge 
underlying the right performance of all those 
processes by which civilized life is made 
possible. Undeniable as is this truth, and 
thrust upon us as it is at every turn, there 
seems to be no living consciousness of it: 
its very familiarity makes it unregarded. To 
give due weight to our argument, we must 
therefore, realize this truth to the reader by 
a rapid review of the facts. 

For all the higher arts of construction, 
some acquaintance with mathematics is in- 
dispensable. The village carpenter, who, 
lacking rational instruction, lays out his 
work by empirical rules learned in his appren- 
ticeship, equally with the builder of a Bri- 
tannia bridge, makes hourly reference to the 
laws of quantitative relations. The surveyor 
on whose survey the land is purchased; the 
architect in designing a mansion to be built 
on it ; the builder in preparing his estimates ; 
his foreman in laying out the foundations ; 
the masons in cutting the stones; and the 
various artisans who put up the fittings ; are 
all guided by geometrical truths. Railway- 
making is regulated from beginning to end 
by mathematics; alike in the preparation of 
plans and sections ; in staking out the line ; 
in the mensuration of cuttings and embank- 
ments ; in the designing, estimating, and 
®uilding of bridges, culverts, viaducts, tun- 
nels, stations. And similarly with the har- 
bors, docks, piers, and various engineering 
and architectural works that fringe the coasts 
and overspread the face of the country ; as 
well as the mines that run underneath it. 

Out of geometry, too, as applied to astron- 
omy, the art of navigation has grown; and 
so, by this science, has been made possible 
that enormous foreign commerce which sup- 
ports a large part of our population, and 
supplies us with many necessaries and most 
of our luxuries. And now-a-days even the 
farmer, for the corrrct laying out of his 
drains, has recourse to the level—that is, 
to geometrical principles. When from those 
divisions of mathematics which deal with 
space, and number, some small smattering of 
which is given in schools, we turn to that 
other division which deals with force, of 
which even a smattering is scarcely ever 
given, we meet with another large class of 
activities which this scicnce presides over. 

On the application of rational mechanics 
depends the success of nearly all modern 
manufacture. The properties of the lever, 
the wheel and axle, etc., are involved in 
every machine—every machine is a solidified 
mechanical theorem; and to machinery in 
these times we owe nearly all production. 
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Trace the history of the breakfast-roll. The 
soil out of which it came was drained with 
machine-made tiles ; the surface was turned 
over by a machine ; the seed was put in by a 
machine ; the wheat was reaped, threshed, 
and winnowed by machines; by machinery 
it was ground and bolted ; and had the flour 
been sent to Gosport, it might have been 
made into biscuits by a machine. Your 
clothing—plain, figured, or printed—is it 
not wholly. woven, nay, perhaps even sewed, 
by machinery? And the volume you are 
reading—are not its leaves fabricated by one 
machine and covered with these words by 
another? Add to this that for the means of 
distribution over both land and sea, we are 
similarly indebted. And then let it be re- 
membered that according as the principles 
of mechanics are well or ill used to these 
ends, comes success or failure—individual 
and national. ‘The.engineer who misapplies 
his formule for the strength of materials, 
builds a bridge that breaks down. The 
manufacturer whose apparatus is badly de- 
vised, cannot compete with another whose 
apparatus wastes less in friction and inertia. 
The ship-builder adhering to the old model, 
is outsailed by one who builds on the mechan- 
ically-justified wave-line principle. And as 


the ability of a nation to hold its own against 
other nations depends on the skilled activity 
of its units, we see that on such knowledge 
may turn the national fate. Judge, then, the 
worth of mathematics. 


a 


THOUGHTS OF AN OLD TEACHER. 


O truer principle was ever laid down for 
the teacher—none which points more 
surely to success. Yet practically it is almost 
ignored, and the great lack of genuine and 
heartfelt sympathy between teacher and 
scholar is seen in a corresponding lack of 
moral power. How, indeed, can we expect 
to control children otherwise than by brute 
force, unless there is this golden cord uniting 
the hearts of the teacher and the taught ? 
The parent is the natural guardian of the 
child, and is responsible to the child, to so- 
ciety, and to God, for the manner in which 
this obligation is discharged. When he 
takes the child by the hand and leads him 
to your school-room door, he delegates to 
you a large portion of his authority, and 
with it comes an equal share of responsi- 
bility. Morally, the relation of teacher and 
scholar is almost synonymous with that of 
parent and child; consequently the same 
qualities which combine to make the kind, 





judicious parent should be found in the 
teacher also. 

When the little one, leaving the happy 
fireside, the loving home circle, takes his 
seat with your pupils, he should find there 
the same kind of affection which he leaves 
behind him, and not only the same in kind, 
but approaching much more nearly the same 
in degree than many who occupy the teach- 
er’s chair seem to suppose. If, on the con- 
trary, he come to you from a cheerless, 
loveless dwelling, so much the greater is his 
need of kindness and affection in the school- 
room; and so shall you cultivate the other- 
wise uncultivated germ of all that is good in 
his nature. Love, pure in quality and un- 
stinted in quantity, is the first great want of 
every child, and he wants it in the school- 
room as well as at home. If our hearts are 
not large enough to take in each one of the 
scores of children whose names are enrolled 
in our registers—if we can not become for 
the time father or mother to each-—let us 
pray God to enlarge our hearts and to in- 
crease our love. If the prayer is not an- 
swered, we may safely suspect that we have 
mistaken our calling. 

Having, then, this sincere interest in and 
affection for our pupils, let them be made 
manifest in our actions. It is a mother’s 
province to watch over her child in tender- 
ness and love, to check every wayward im- 
pulse, to shield from temptation so far as 
may be, to be patient with the many faults 
or the oft-recurring remissness in duty, and 
to love through all. So it is also your prov- 
ince, fellow-teachers, and mine. If the judi- 
cious father, with gentle firmness, seek to 
curb the restless spirit of his boy, and 
though the child sin a thousand times still 
forgives, still loves, so should you and I. 
Let us remember that those parents acquire 
the strongest influence over their children 
who obtain most of their confidence. Pupils 
should be made to feel that their teacher is 
their friend; that they can go to him with 
everything that interests them, however 
trivial in its nature, and find ready hearing 
and sympathy. Let them feel the same free- 
dom, the same familiarity, as with a parent. 

Truly may it be said that few teachers live 
up to their privileges—few wield the mighty 
power for good which God has placed within 
their reach. We do not sufficiently realize 
that the destiny of our scholars for eternity, 
no less than for time, is to a great extent com- 
mitted to our hands. Nowhere can opportun- 
ities for winning souls be greater than in the 
school room ; in noone will the starless crown 
be more inexcusable than in the teacher. 
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INGRATITUDE AND SUFFERING. 





WM. HEPWORTH DIXON. 





E was now anxious to go out to his prov- 
ince; as he had been several times ar- 
rested on mere suspicion, he felt that his life, 
to say nothing of his personal freedom, was 
no longer safe in England. Spies and in- 
formers abounded on every hand, and no 
accusation was too monstrous not to find 
some who, from hatred or self-interest, were 
willing to give it credit. Affairs were also 
going grievously wrong in the province, in 
consequence of his remaining so long away. 
The war had commenced. A war party was 
rapidly gaining ground in the colony. Penn 
felt how necessary it was that that he should 
be on the spot to appease these scruples, and 
to regulate this growing enthusiasm. Eng- 
land had no further need of his services; and 
his residence there had already cost him six 
thousand pounds—the greater part of which 
had been given away in charities, in gaoler’s 
fees, and in other legal expenses attendant 
on the liberation of prisoners. The prepara- 
tions for his departure were hastily made ; 
he engaged a vessel to carry him across the 
Atlantic ; and the Secretary of State had even 
appointed a convoy to protect him from the 
French cruisers during the voyage, when he 
was suddenly called to the death-bed of 
George Fox—whose death took place on the 
13th of January, 1691. Over his friend’s 
grave, Penn delivered a long and eloquent 
oration. The ceremony was at an end and 
the crowd had just dispersed, when a party 
of officers arrived on the ground with war- 
rants to arrest the speaker on another charge 
of treason and conspiracy. But he was 
gone. 

William Fuller, an infamous wretch who 
lived by accusing persons of distinction of 
monstrous crimes, to get himself out of the 
King’s Bench prison, came forward and made 


. Oath that he knew Penn to be engaged in 


treasonous corrrespondence with the enemies 
of the kingdom, whereupon the warrants 
were issued by government for his arrest. 
To have given himself up to the myrmidons 
of the law under the circumstances would 
have been an act of madness. The Governor 
saw that the only course which he could 
take consistent with his honor and safety, 
was to retire awhile from public view ;. but 
this home-exile was far from being so strict a 
seclusion as had been supposed by Besse and 
others. His address was well known to some 
of the King’s council; as during, the whole 
of his thirty months’ retirement he continued 
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his usual correspondence with his friends at 
court, particularly with Rochester, Halifax, 
and Romney. As aman bound by his con- 
victions not to take oaths—and universally 
known for his humane and forgiving temper, 
he was unfortunately just the sort of quarry 
that was desired by the race of scoundrels 
and informers with which the country then 
swarmed. 

Only a few months after this accusation 
was made on oath, the character of Fuller 
was brought by another train of circum- 
stances under notice of the House of Com- 
mons; when, after a careful sifting of the 
evidence in his behalf, it was resolved that 
he was a notorious cheat, rogue, and false 
accuser, that he had scandalized the magis- 
trates and government, and abused the 
House. Penn had judged rightly: ‘ I know 
my enemies,’’ he said; ‘‘ their true character 
and history, and their intrinsic value to this 
or other governments. I commit them to 
time, with my own conduct and afflictions.’’ 
His own afflictions! they were dark and bit- 
ter in these evil days. Domestic misfor- 
tunes, heavier than all else, fell on his devoted 
head. His wife Guli sickened with the 
hourly sense of her husband’s wrongs—and 
was nigh to death. 

Yet, even when the vices of their witness 
had wholly discredited his oath, there were 
those about King William’s person who 
could persuade him not to recall the warrants 
of arrest. His own avarice and love of 
power helped him to see the force of their 
reasoning ; at least while the war raged with 
Louis Quatorze, he was anxious to have all 
the reins of government in his own hands; 
and he willingly listened to the advice of 
those who pressed him to annul the colonial 
charters, and establish one central and 
imperial seat of government in America. 
But to give a colorable pretext for this illegal 
act, it was necessary to keep the governor of 
Pennsylvania in the shade; to hold the 
threat of a prosecution—which, it was well 
known, could not be maintained except by 
perjury—suspended above his head ; so that, 
when the conspiracy to defraud him of his 
right was ready to take effect, he would be 
unable to appear and offer an effectual re- 
sistance. To the importunities of Penn’s 
friends, he therefore answered evasively ; he 
was always engaged ;—a manifest sukterfuge, 
adopted only to gain tjme. 

It was now that Locke offered to interpose 
his good offices to procure for him a pardon. 
The offer touched his heart; for as the 
common herd of men had followed him into 
his retirement with clamors and vebement 
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abuse, this tribute to his merits was peculiarly 
flattering, coming as it did, at such a moment 
and from such a man; but he rejected the 
proposal on precisely the same grounds as 
the philosopher had done his own appeal to 
the clemency of King James. As he had 
committed no crime, he would receive no 
pardon. In his letters to Romney and 
Rochester, he appealed, not to the King’s 
mercy, but to his justice. He desired it to 
be understood that he would not receive his 
liberty on conditions. Though longing 
most earnestly to sail for America, he would 
not go out under the suspicion that he went 
as an exile. As his fortunes fell, his spirit 
seemed to rise. In the day of his deepest 
misery, his words were proud and almost 
exacting. 

Then came the crash. On the roth of 
March, 1692, an order in council was issued, 
which deprived him of his government, and 
annexed it to that of New York. So far as 
the King was concerned, the question seems 
to have been decided on purely military 
grounds. No case was made out against 
. Penn; no instance of incapacity or want of 
faith on his part was cited. In order to 


present a bold front to the combined corps 
of French and Iroquois, then hovering on 


the frontiers, unity of command was judged 
advisable ; and Colonel Fletcher was com- 
missioned to govern Pennsylvania until the 
King’s pleasure was made further known, 
and to assume the command of all military 
forces, militia and regular, in New York, 
Connecticut, the Jerseys, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. Still the blow was crushing. 

On every side were gathering darkness 
and despair. His whole fortune had been 
expended on the colony ; he had maintained 
the government out of his private purse, so 
as not to burden the infant settlement; an 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds, an 
enormous sum in those days, did not cover 
his losses. So long as his English property 
remained—ewhile his family stood above mere 
want—he cared little about these sacrifices. 
But poverty had come down upon him 
suddenly. His Irish estates had been de- 
vastated and ruined by the war; what 
remained of them was put among the Estates 
of Outlaws, on the strength of the bill of 
conspiracy illegally found against him in 
Dublin; and the rents were confiscated to 
the crown, though no conviction or sentence 
of outlawry had been passed 1n any competent 
court of law. At home, he had been hardly 
less unfortunate ; and his wily stewards, the 
Fords, had contrived, by their legal chi- 
caneries—first, to involve him, and then to 
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obtain for themselves a monstrous claim on 
his property in Kent and Essex. From the 
distinguished position of governor of a 
province, he had fallen to that of a private 
individual, ruined in his estate, deprived of 
his honors, suspected by the government, 
the prey of a rapacious lawyer, and deeply 
involved in debt. 

The personal inconvenience, however, 
was the least of the evil. Most of all he was 
alarmed for his model State. Colonel 
Fletcher, a mere soldier, coarse, abrupt, and 
unlettered, was an entire stranger to the 
Founder’s ideas and intentions ; and there 
was only too much reason to fear he would 
soon overturn that peaceful and popular 
constitution which he and Sidney had framed 
with so much thought and industry. Penn 
never doubted but that in the end he should 
be able to regain his colony, and continue, 
under happier auspices, the great republican 
experiment ; but he also saw that the mischief 
done in a day might require years of patient 
government to retrieve. He therefore wrote 
a letter to the newly-appointed officer, in 
which he warned him to tread softly and 
with caution—as the soil and the govern- 
ment belonged to him as much as the crown 
to the King: the charter, he said, had 
neither been attacked nor recalled; in the 
face of the law he was still master of his 
province ; and, as he was an Englishman, he 
would maintain his right. 

Greatly dissatisfied with his own com- 
mand, Fletcher wrote a letter to the King, 
urging, in the strongest terms, the impossi- 
bility of gaining a regular war vote in Penn- 
sylvania, and praying him to consider the 
propriety of forming that colony, New York, 
the Jerseys, and Connecticut, into one state, 
with a common assembly, as the only means 
of out-voting the Quakers, and compelling 
them to lend their aid in the common de- 
fence. The displeasure of William fell on 
the absent governor; and the Privy Council 
even ordered the Attorney-General rigorously 
to inspect his patent, and see if some legal 
flaw could not be found in it which would 
furnish a pretext for its withdrawal alto- 
gether. 

This alarming proposition was made just 
at a time when Penn needed some startling 
intelligence to rouse him from the apathy 
caused by domestic affliction. Guli was 
dead—the ‘‘ one of ten thousand, the wise, 
chaste, humble, modest, constant, industri- 
ous and undaunted’’ daughter of Lady 
Springett. Her sorrows had brought her to 
a premature grave: yet she lived long 
enough to see the appearance of a turn of 
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fortune for her husband, and she died in the 
prospect of his restoration to his former rank 
and influence. 

In the latter part of the year 1692, his 
courtly friends—many of whom he had 
deeply obliged in his day of power—but 
more especially the Earl of Rochester, Lord 
Somers, Henry Sidney and Sir John Trench- 
ard, made a joint effort to put an end to the 
shame of seeing a noble character like Penn 
deprived of his liberty on pretence of an ac- 
cusation made by a fellow whom parliament 
itself had denounced as a rogue and false ac- 
cuser. Ranelagh, Rochester, and Romney 
went to the King and laid the whole case be- 
fore him; William answered freely that Penn 
was his old acquaintance as well as theirs; 
that he had nothing to say against him; and 
that he was at liberty to go about his affairs 
just as he pleased. 

The lords pressed his majesty to send this 
gracious message to Sir John Trenchard, then 
the principal Secretary of State, and Romney 
was selected as its bearer on account of his 
long intimacy with Penn. ‘Trenchard was 


glad to convey these tidings to his old be- 
nefactor; he spoke with feeling of the unso- 
licited kindness he had received from him in 
the dark times of Monmouth and Sidney ; and 
was pleased to have it in his power to show 


that he was not ungrateful. 
not content that the matter should end in 
this private way. The act of grace looked 
like a pardon :—he wanted an acquittal. He 
asked his powerful friends to procure for him 
a public hearing ; and in November a coun- 
cil was called at Westminster, before which 
he defended his conduct so completely to the 
King’s satisfaction that he was absolved from 
every charge, past and present. ‘The repara- 
tion came too late. Guli was now too far 
gone for recovery; but the thought of her 


husband being free once more, with no stain | 


on his name, cheered her descent into the 
grave. Shedied on the 23d of the following 
February at Hoddesden, and was buried with 
the simple rites of the Society to which she 
belonged, at Jordans, in the vicinity of Bea- 
consfield. 

During her prolonged illness, Penn had 
turned his attention to the policy of nations, 
and given up his leisure to the consolations 
of philosophy. ‘Two of his most remarkable 
works are owing to these studies: one of 
these contains detached summaries of his 
experiences of men and things, and assumes 
the form of a book of maxims, entitled, 
‘*Fruits of Solitude; or, Reflections and 
Maxims on the Conduct of Life’’—after 
the manner, but not in the spirit, of Roche- 
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foucauld.* Speaking of himself in the pre- 
face of this work, he says he has now had 
some time he could call his own, a property 
he has ever before been short of, in which he 
has taken a view of himself and of the world, 
observed wherein he has gone wrong or 
wasted good effort and has reached the 
conclusion, that if he had to live his life over 
again, he could serve God, his neighbor and 
himself better than he had done, and have 
seven precious years of time to spare, though 
he was not an old man yet, and had cer- 
tainly not been one of the idlest. 

His other work was still more original in 
its form and character. It was entitled, 
‘*An Essay towards the present and future 
Peace of Europe,’’—and in it he developed 
views which are now rapidly spreading 
among educated men, and out of which the 
Peace Congresses of Brussels, Frankfort, 
Paris and other places, have grown in our 
day. 

These works were already finished when 
Guli’s death put an end for a time to his in- 
tellectual labors. He was only roused from 
his long torpor of soul by the intelligence 
from America that Colonel Fletcher had pro- 
posed to the King to abolish the separate 
charter of Pennsylvania, and to form one 
imperial government out of the whole range 
of northern colonies. This threatened to 
destroy at one blow the great purpose of his ex- 
istence. He believed that if he were only in 
America, his presence would reconcile parties 
now at variance; and so put an end to these 
dangerous complaints and suggestions. But 
he was too poor to pay for an outfit for his 
family. Owner of thirty millions acres of land, 
he had no means of raising a few hundred 
pounds for necessary expenses! ‘The Irish 
estates had ceased to yield a shilling of rental ; 
and his unfaithful stewards, the Fords, pre- 
tended they could hardly make his English 
property cover the cost of his simple house- 
hold. 

In the depth of his difficulty gnd distress, 


| a thought occurred to him:—he had spent a 


princely fortune in his colony; the million 


| or so of acres already sold had a small quit- 


rent reserved—but which, for the ease of the 
colonists, he had allowed to stand over till 
good harvests came round, so that for ten 
years he had not received a single shilling 
from this quarter. He would now, he 
thought, apply to these prosperous settlers in 
the land he had made for them—recently 
blessed with most abundant seasons—for a 

*The full text of this book, which is but little 
known outside the Society of Friends, is given in the 
*“ Life of Wm. Penn,” Bicentennial Edition. 
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loan of ten thousand pounds—a hundred 
pounds each from a hundred persons. This 
money would set him right; and the quit- 
rents and the lands of the colony would be 
ample security to the lenders. He wrote a 
manly and touching letter to Robert Turner, 
in which he opened his heart to his old 
friend, and made this proposal, pledging him- 
self, in the event of its success, to set sail im- 
mediately with a large party of emigrants, 
who were only waiting the signal of his de- 
parture: if the colonists refused him this 
kindness, he said, he knew not what he must 
do, so very low were his affairs reduced. 

It is an eternal disgrace to the settlers that 
they evaded and postponed this request—too 
mean to comply with grace, too cowardly to 
refuse without shuffling and false pretense. 
The men to whom he had looked for help— 
to whom in confidence he had laid bare his 
private misfortunes—sought in the fact of his 
distress an opportunity to encroach on his 
just rights, and gossipped about his fall, to 
their own shame and the scandal of the coun- 
try. They said they loved him very much— 
but they had no mind to lend money! 

Penn was not apt to be angry, but this in- 
gratitude was too much for even his placid 
nature. These men owed almost everything 
that was most dear to them in the world, to 


his devotion, his case and forethought: their 
freedom—their rights—in no slight degree 


their property itself. To his confidential 
friends he complained bitterly of this insult- 
ing usage. A man not inspired with a great 
design, disgusted with their conduct, might 
have been tempted to revoke their charter, 
and to sue them in the courts of law gor the 
arrears of quit-rent. But he thought only of 
the future,—of the handful of settlers who 
were to become a nation; and he pursued his 
own forward course, hurt but not daunted by 
the ungracious incident. Unable to get out 
to America, he resolved to fight the battle to 
the end at home. Calling on the friends 
who had recently done him such service, he 
prevailed on them to take his case once 
more in hand, and, if possible, to procure the 
restoration of his colonial government, with 
the rank and dignities attached. In the 
meantime he drew up a formal petition to the 
Queen—William being abroad—praying her 
majesty to order an inquiry into the whole 
train of facts alleged by him to have occurred 
in reference to the colony, and if her majesty 
was satisfied, to grant tim a full re-instate- 
ment of his rights and properties. 

Mary received this petition with favor. 
The wise and virtuous Lady Ranelagh had 
prepared the royal mind—by a just represen- 
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tation of Penn’s merits and services—the 
purity of his conduct and the unquestion- 
able nature of his rights—for a candid hear- 
ing of his complaint. She referred the peti- 
tion to the council, who consulted the Board 
of Trade and the law officers of the crown, 
and finding no legal flaw in the charter itself, 
nor any subsequent act ofshis which could be 
tortured into such an offence as would war- 
rant a forfeiture,—they admitted his claim to 
be made out; and he was legally reinvested 
with his old powers and functions on giving 
assurances on those points which had led to 
the original suspension. 

On the ninth of August (1694)—thirty 
months after the- appointment of Colonel 
Fletcher—an Order in Council was made, 
restoring to him his government, revoking 
the military commission, and appointing 
eighty men and their complete equipment 
and charges as the contingent of Pennsylva- 
nia, to.be maintained -on the frontiers or at 
New York, so long as the war continued. 

This restoration was a great solace to him 
in his grievous domestic afflction. Not only 
was Guli dead, dead through grief and sick- 
ness of the heart; but Springett, his eldest 
and favorite son, a youth of delicate frame, 
but endowed with rare genius and nobility 
of mind, was seized with slow and cureless 
consumption. In his poverty and exile, the 
world had frowned on him, believing his for- 
tunes to be irretrievable; and if the settlers 
in his own colony had behaved most scurvily, 
they could plead in their defence the almost 
universal example of mankind. To use his 
own pathetic words—his enemies had dark- 
ened the veryairagainst him. Hz re-install- 
ation was an emphatic answer to every cal- 
umny. It is curious to find that the men who 
stood by him in his darkest hours of trial were, 
with some staunch exceptions, not the persons 
who shared his religious opinions—but the 
more distinguished order of courtiers, states 
men, divines and philosophers—men like 
Rochester and Ranelagh, Trenchard and 
Popple, Tillotson and Locke. Many of his 
own sect for a time looked coldly on his suf- 
ferings; and it does not appear that their in- 
difference was entirely removed until he was 
fully restored to his worldly rank. They had 
no complaint to make against his morals or 
his life:—they only pretended to condemn 
the too active part he had taken in the affairs 
of the world. 

With Springett in a decline, Penn was un- 
willing to go in person to Philadelphia and 
leave him behind; he therefore sent out a 
commission to Markham to act as his deputy, 
with the express sanction of the home govern- 
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ment. Not until six years after the restitu- 
tion of his rights, did he again set his foot in 
Pennsylvania. ‘Iwo of these years he acted 
as a nurse to his darling boy; his most con- 
stant companion by day and night. Every- 
thing that tender nurture, parental watchful- 
ness and medical science could do for him 
was done; but in spite of all, he grew worse 
and worse:—and finally died in his father’s 
arms on the 2d of April, 1696, in the twenty- 
first year of his age. His other children still 
living,—Mary and Hannah having died in 
infancy,—were Letitia and William. The lat- 
ter, now his heir, and, as it seemed, the fu- 
ture lord proprietor, was utterly unlike his 
deceased brother in character and abilities. 

Springett Penn had inherited the virtues 
as well as the names of his joint ancestry ; to 
his father’s strong sense of political liberty, 
his fervor and devotion to a great cause, he 
added the grace and gentleness of his mother 
and grandmother. Of all the young people 
about her in her old age, he had been the 
favorite of Lady Springett; and it was for 
his use and instruction that she had committed 
the memoirs of her early life to writing. The 
younger brother more resembled his grand- 
father the admiral ; he was a bold and self- 
willed boy; quick in quarrel; full of pride 
and worldly ambition ; sensuous in his tastes 
and scornful in his demeanor. Yet he had 
fine qualities:—he was generous even to a 
fault,—had a keen sense of honor,—had a 
turn and capacity for business,—and that 
dauntless courage which seemed to be the 
birthright of his race. From an early period he 
had shown his distaste to the simple routine 
of his father’s house: and he sought in the 
world the illicit pleasures which were denied 
to him at home, It was with the most anx- 
ious foreboding that Penn looked forward 
to the day when he must, in the course of 
nature, give up the goverment of his colony 
to this rash and inconstant youth. 

Perhaps his anxieties on this head influenced 
him to a second marriage. Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Callowhill of Bristol, a lady 
whom he had long known and respected, 
was the object of his second choice ; and they 
were married in that city in January, 1696. 

She was a woman of extraordinary spirit, 
and made an admirable manager and wife. 
They had issue four sons—Iennis, Richard, 
Thomas, and John, called the ‘‘ American,”’ 
being the only son born in Pennsylvania,— 
and two daughters—Margaret and Hannah, 
the latter of whom died in infancy. It is 
from the Thomas Penn here mentioned that 
the present representatives of the male branch 
of the family are descended. 
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The complaints which were continually 
arriving from Colonel Quarry, and the rising 
discontents in the colony fomented by his 
malice, kept Penn in a state of unceasing ag- 
itation and alarm. One charge against his 
cousin and lieutenant was not cleared away 
before another was started ; so that his ene- 
mies in the royal council had almost daily 
opportunities of poisoning the King’s mind 
on that sorest of all subjects—the revenue. 
The governor felt an unlimited confidence in 
the faith and purity of Markham, a confi- 
dence which is fully justified by the facts of 
his administration as they are recorded in 
the state papers; but at the same time he saw 
that a necessity was arising for his own pres- 
ence in Philadelphia, and he prudently be- 
gan to make preparations for the voyage. 
His English lawyer had got his estates into 
the utmost confusion—in all probability with 
a view to making his own fortune out of the 
general wreck, as in later years his employer 
had not paid that attention to his private 
business which the admiral had believed 
would turn out to be a chief feature in his 
character, and the Shangarry Castle property 
had not yet recovered from the infliction of 
the wars. 

Nearly thirty years had now passed since 
he had held any communication with this 
Irish tenantry ; a desire to look on the old 
scenes in which a portion of his youth had 
been spent, grew up in his mind, as well as 
a wish to superintend the re-settlement of 
his property—Shangarry Castle being now his 
chief support; and hearing that Thomas 
Story and John Everott were going into the 
island gn a religious tour, he proposed to 
join them, and they set out together from 
Bristol, where he was then residing, that be- 
ing the usual port from which passengers at 
that time started for Dublin. In the Irish 
capital he attended the half-yearly meeting 
of Friends; and called on the Lords Justices 
of Ireland, to whom he was well known, to 
encourage in their minds: a friendly disposi- 
tion towards his religious brethren. 

Hoping to remain in America for some 
years, if not for the remainder of his life, he 
prepared to take his wife and family—with 
the exception of his son William, who would 
not hear of going—and all the domestic and 
personal conveniences desirable in a new 
country and a permanent home. Embark- 
ing at Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, they 
sailed on the gth of September, to encounter 
the tedium of a three months’ voyage. 
About the time they left England, the yellow 
fever broke out in Philadelphia, and carried 
off numbers of the people; but, when they 
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arrived, its virulence had _ considerably 
abated, and no evil arose to the family from 
the prevalence of this dreadful contagion. 
Being Sunday morning when the vessel 
reached Philadelphia, Penn went first of all 
to visit his cousin—a proper attention under 
the circumstances in which he was involved 
by the jealousy of his enemies—and then 
repaired to the meeting-house to see and 
address the inhabitants. His reception was 
most enthusiastic. The people in general 
had long mourned over his absence, says 
Thomas Lloyd, one of the ex-deputies ; and 
now believing that he would never leave 
them again to become the dupes of faction 
and the prey of designing men, they were 
filled with joy and thanksgiving. 

Special instructions were sent out by the 
council for his guidance in what related to 
the vexed questions of piracy and the im- 
perial revenue ; and his first public act on 
assuming the reins’of government was to 
send forth a severe proclamation against 
pirates and contraband traders. As yet 
there was no law in Pennsylvania against 
piracy ; and when the Quakers had formerly 
refused to commit pirates to the common 
gaol, they could quote their code of laws in 
justification of their refusal. This evil was 
the first to be met. The weather was bitterly 


cold; it was impossible to transact the 
ordinary business of the session ; and as soon 
as they had passed two enactments, one 
against pirates and one against contraband 
trade, he dismissed them for the remainder 


of the winter. Now that he was legally 
armed against them, the task of putting down 
the pirates was rendered much more easy of 
accomplishment. By the end of February, 
he was able to lay before Secretary Vernon 
and the Board of Trade a statement of his 
doings in behalf of the crown interests ; and 
in due time received from Whitehall an 
assurance that his conduct was highly satis- 
factory to the government. These critical 
affairs got into a train for amendmént, Penn 
had leisure to settle his family at Pennsbury, 
his country mansion, near the Falls of 
Trenton on the Delaware. 

In April the Assembly met for the ordi- 
nary session. There had been already many 
changes introduced into the constitution ; 
and it was well known that a large part, per- 
haps a majority, of the new parliament, 
would be favorable to a fresh revision. The 
Holy Experiment was proceeding with more 
passion and more grasping restlessness on the 
popular side than its author had expected ; 
but still he would not admit even to himself 
that he felt discouraged. The representa- 
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tives assumed the right to bring in bills— 
they attempted to re-organize the judicial 
system—they refused to vote any taxes—they 
claimed a right to inspect the records of 
government—they wished to displace the 
officers of the courts at their own will—and 
they expelled a member of the House for 
simply reminding them that in making such 
claims as these they were violating the pro- 
visions of their charter. Like all new legis 
lators, they betrayed a want of prudence 
which might have been fatal to their own 
liberties had any other than a republican en 
thusiast been their lord proprietor. 

Penn bore with their petulance and in- 
gratitude from motives higher and farther 
reaching than most of the rude colonists 
could understand: whatever consequences 
might result to himself, he was resolved to 
realize the dream of his youth—to lay a 
foundation for that Holy Empire, the 
thoughts of which had cheered him in his 
darkest hours. When the Assembly met in 
Philadelphia, he addressed them in calm, 
conciliatory, and encouraging terms: he be- 
gan by reminding them that though they 
were only nineteen years old as a colony, 
they were already equal in numbers and 
prosperity to their neighbors of twice and 
thrice that standing; they had a good con- 
stitution, though it was not perfect; the 
growth of the province had been so extra- 
ordinary that while some of the laws were 
already obsolete, others were found to be 
hurtful ; these must be looked to cautiously. 
If they wished to have the charter amended, 
he said he was willing; he only asked them 
to lay aside all party feeling, and to do that 
which was best for all, confident that in the 
end it would be best for each. So far as re- 
garded himself, he would simply throw out 
one hint—for nineteen years he had now 
maintained the whole charge of. government 
out of his private purse. He placed himself 
in their hands, and hoped he should never be 
compelled to leave them again. 

With very unceremonious eagerness, the 
Assembly was urged by one of the extremists 
to take the Governor at his word; and, as 
they were now about to commence a new 
career, to start on a good foundation—in 
other words, with a new constitution. The 
proprietor said it was not his desire that they 
should abolish their present charter; yet if 
they thought ‘it best for their own good, he 
would consent. ‘They at once voted it de- 
sirable to have a new constitution. No 
progress, however, was made in the work 
during that session, which being ended Penn 
returned to Pennsbury. 
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« In the intervals of his more pressing labors 
at home— including general oversight of the 
affairs of the colony, travel in attendance 
upon religious meetings, the making of 
treaties with Indian tribes, etc., the gov- 
ernor kept up a series of communications 
with Lord Ballamont, the King’s governor 
at New York, and with Colonel Blakiston, 
Colonel Nicholson, and other governors of 
provinces. Many questions of general im- 
portance needed to be arranged; and a 
conference was held at New York for the 
purpose of settling the heads of a general 
regulation for all the colonies, royal and 
private. Penn seems to have been the lead- 
ing spirit in this conference of powers. ‘The 
first point which engaged their attention 
was a suggestion of his, to reduce the money 
then current in America to one standard, the 
irregularity and confusion in regard to the 
coinage being almost incredible. A second 
point was a project for encouraging the 
timber-trade in the colonies; a third related 
to the regulation of marriages ; a fourth con- 
cerned the establishment of a general postal 
system: a fifth urged the necessity for a 
comprehensive act of naturalization, by 
which the multitudes of French, Dutch, and 
Swedes, arriving every year, might at once 
acquire rights of property, and attain to the 


privileges, as well as to the responsibilities, 


of English subjects. A calm and obvious 
wisdom pervaded these various suggestions, 
but rare in that age of political passion and 
narrow views. ‘There were several- other 
points of local and temporary interest dis- 
cussed ; and one of them, strongly urged by 
Penn, exhibits an instance of his fine political 
sagacity. In the settlement of boundaries 
with the French, he indicated, as the basis 
of agreement, the line of the great lakes,— 
on the double ground, that those inland 
waters formed a strong natural defence, and 
were the chief centres of the Indian trade. 
His advice was’ afterwards adopted by the 
government. Lord Ballamont having agreed 
to these several suggestions, Penn returned 
to Philadelphia, embodied them in a report, 
and transmitted them to London. The 
Lords of Trade and Plantations received 
them with much satisfaction, and admitted 
their wisdom and propriety. 

While thus engaged in appeasing the ani- 
mosities of faction within, and laying more 
solidly and extensively the foundations of 
peace and security without, the Governor re- 
ceived intelligence from England, which dis- 
concerted all his plans, and ina few weeks 
forced upon him the alternative of losing his 
colony or instantly repairing to London. 
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Having called the popular representatives 
together, Penn laid the alarming intelligence 
which he had just received before them: 
they urged him to return at once, and defend 
He said he could not 
think of such a voyage without great reluct- 
ance—his wife had recently given birth toa 
son, and wasstill in a delicate state of health 
—as he had promised himself a quiet home 
amongst them in his old age; and even if he 
should now go away for a season, no unkind- 
ness or disappointment would be able to 
change his fixed determination to return and 
settle his family inthe country. He advised 
them to decide very quickly as to what ought 
to be done for the general security in his ab- 
sence,—what changes were needed in the 
existing constitution,—and what new laws 
were required by the new circumstances 
which had arisen on every side. He recom- 
mended the King’s letter touching the subsidy 
to their prompt and serious consideration, 
that being the key-note of his answer to the 
misgivings of the court in England. 

The members thanked him in general 
terms for these gracious words, and then ap- 
pointed committees to draw up various state- 
ments and prepare the business of the session. 
One cannot read the record of their pro- 
ceedings without a feeling of contempt and 
indignation. Instead of aiding him to meet 
the emergencies of the hour with such means 
as lay within their reach—instead of voting 
the subsidy and amending the general laws 
—they drew up a list of demands which were 
equally insulting and unjust. One of these 
was a request that the price of the unsold 
land should be permanently fixed at the old 
rent of a bushel of wheat in a hundred; so 
that while their own estates were trebled or 
quintupled in value with cultivation and the 
increase of inhabitants, his should not share 
in the natural increase! Another was a re- 
quest that he would lay out all the unsold 
bay-marshes, a rich and highly productive 
soil, as cOmmon land! ‘There was much 
more to the same effect. The ungrateful 
settlers found him on the eve of a journey to 
England, for the purpose of entering into a 
dispute in which he might be worsted, the 
crown itself being both judge and client, and 
they sought to wring out of his misfortunes 
the largest share of personal gain for them- 
selves. 

His equanimity under such an insult was 
surprising. His feelings were deeply hurt, 
but he reasoned calmly and logically. The 
inconsistency of their demands was pointed 
out—concessions, where no principle was 
involved, were made—and the Assembly, 
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perhaps ashamed of its own rapacious con- 
duct, returned to something like a sense of 
its position and its duties. ‘The new charter 
of liberties was argued at great length—and 
on the 28th of October it was finally settled 
and accepted in the presence of the Council 
and Assembly. It contained several minor 
encroachments ‘on the powers of the Gov- 
ernor and his council: but the chief innova- 
tion of a purely political nature was the right 
which the assembly now acquired to orig- 
inate bills. ‘They had done this for some 
time illegally and on sufferance ; they were 
henceforth established in their usurped right 
by charter. @ 

Then came the question of money. Penn 
had plenty of land under cultivation—the 
fields gave him corn and meat—the rivers 
abounded with fish—and the air yielded 
stores of birds for his table. To live in 
America with little or no money was easy 
enough in his circumstances. But to re- 
move his family across the Atlantic was an 
expensive affair—a vessel must be hired, an 
outfit provided, wages must be paid. Yet 
the Assembly would do nothing for him in 
the way of a grant; and he was ultimately 
obliged to sell, on any terms, as much land 
as would cover the expenses of his voyage 
home. ‘To the last moment the Assembly 


refused to take upon the country the charges 
of its own government ! 

As soon as the news had got abroad that 
Onas was about to quit the Delaware, the 
Indians came in from all parts of the country 


to take leave of him. A foreboding that he 
would never more return across the great 
salt lake haunted their untutored minds, and 
they clung to his assurances of amity and 
justice with the greater force, under the fear 
that his children would not be to them what 
he had been. ‘To comfort them in their dis- 
tress, he introduced them to his council, and 
again repeated his desires with respect to 
their humane and honorable treatment ; the 
members of the council pledged themselves 
to carry out his wishes just as if ie were still 
living at Pennsbury, to punish the guilty and 
protect the innocent. With these promisés 
they were obliged to be satisfied, but they 
took their parting gifts very sorrowfully,— 
and after the lapse of a century the memory 
of that day was still fresh in the hearts of 
their descendants. 

The vessel in which the family were to sail 
being now ready, he appointed James Logan 
his agent, and Colonel Hamilton, ex-gover- 
nor of the Jerseys, his deputy, with the full 
consent of the Assembly. ‘The latter person- 
age was to be assisted by a council of ten; 
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and, at the urgent request of the representa- 
tives, who fancied that affairs would nec- 
essarily proceed more regularly if one of the 
proprietorial family were in the colony, the 
Governor promised to send over his son 
William without delay, that he might learn 
betimes the nature and wants of the country 
he would in a few vears have to govern. 
Penn saw no more of the Holy Experiment. 
When he arrived in England he found the 
state of parties much changed and changing 
daily. Death was busy in the high places 
of the earth. Less than three months before 
his return, his old guardian, the exiled King, 
had paid the debt of nature. In little more 
than three months after, his son-in-law was 
also gathered to the tomb. The game of 
his ambition had been played out. The na- 
tive ruler was laid by strangers in a foreign 
soil; the un-English prince was interred in 
Westminster Abby by the side of our ancient 
kings. William had won ;—but it was a 
joyless victory. He had served the ends of 
a great party; and that party upheld him 
then, and applaud his memory now. But he 
never was the King of Englishmen. He 
lived unloved,—and he died unmourned. 
The Princess Anne, like her sister Mary, 
had been a firm friend, so far as her nature 
could be firm, to the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania; and as soon as she succeeded to the 
throne, he became once more a frequent and 
a welcome guest at court. But even before 
William’s death, he had been somewhat re- 
lieved from his anxieties on account of the 
colony. The protests, the examination of 
witnesses, the delays caused by the produc- 
tion of papers—the opposition made by 
young Penn on his father’s behalf, and by 
the Earl of Bath on his own account—had 
caused the session to slip away without the 
Bill of Annexation arriving at maturity ; and 
the process would, therefore, have to com- 
mence anew in the succeeding parliament. 
Of this bill it is enough to say, that it con- 
templated a huge national robbery, not pro- 
posing to repurchase the colonial govern- 
ments from their private owners, but to sieze 
them by pretence of law against every ad- 
mitted principle of justice. The rapacity of , 
the party in favor of crown-colonies was one 
of the best elements of security for Penn ; as 
he said in one of his reports to the Queen’s 
government, they proposed to take from him 
the rights for which twenty years ago he had 
cancelled a debt of sixteen thousand pounds. 
That debt, at the legal rate of six per cent. 
compound interest, would have been more 
than trebled in 1702; if England took away 
his government, it would be only just to pay 
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him the money. But the annexation clique 
had not thought of doing this; on the con- 
trary, they pretended that if they left his 
civil rights untouched, it was sufficient. He 
replied that the soil was his own by subse- 
quent and legal purchase from the natives ; 
that his bargain with King Charles and the 
Duke of York was for the government of the 
country. 

King William admitted this statement of 
the case to be correct; and, covetous of 
power as he was, he declined to adopt the 
suggestions of his friends, when they advised 
him to tear in pieces the old charters of the 
colonies. To the military question he was 
more alive; but he would not hear of the 
proprietors being dispossessed of their gov- 
ernments by an act of parliament. 

The accession of Anne put an end for a 
time to these intrigues; but troubles con- 
tinued to increase on account of the colony ; 
and family circumstances, within a year or 
two of that event, induced Penn himself to 
make proposals of a surrender to the crown. 
As soon as he landed in England, the gov- 
ernor had prepared to redeem his promise by 
sending his son to Philadelphia ; but in his 
father’s absence this ill-starred youth had 
given himself up to the worst excesses, and 
was now little disposed to leave the brilliant 
and dissipated life of London for the dull 
solitudes of a new country and the stiff de- 
corum of a Quaker city. From his school- 
days he had kept the highest company ; and, 
thoroughly instructed in the way of vice, he 
had only waited his father’s departure from 
England—as was then thought by all the 
family, on an absence of years—to enter into 
them with all the ardor of unchecked youth- 
ful passions. When his father returned so 
suddenly and ‘unexpectedly, he found him 
deep in debt, and almost ruined in constitu- 
tion. This was the worst stroke of all for 
Penn, as the clever but perverted boy was 
the only remaining son of the lost Guli, and 
heir to his colonial government. He had 
the grace, however, to be ashamed of him- 
self; and on his father promising to pay his 
debts, he consented to go out for a time to 
America, and study the business of the 
country under the guidance of the newly 
named Deputy-Governor Evans and the 
council. Penn wrote the most urgent letters 
to his old friends in Philadelphia about him: 
‘‘He has ‘wit,’’ he said, ‘‘and must be 
handled with much wisdom.’’ Logan un- 
dertook to give him good counsel, and to 
keep such an eye on him as he would on a 
favorite son. But still the experiment turned 
out most unfortunately. 
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Another enemy to the peace of hiscolony 
appeared inthe churchmen. Every opinion, 
political or religious, being free in Pennsyl- 
vania—and every sect having its own right 
of worship—several persons belonging to the 


_Church of England had settled in the pro- 


vince. -So early as 1702, the inhabitants of 
Philadelphia were easily divided into about 
two equal portions: one of these were Quak- 
ers, real or professing ; the other was a queer 
medley of English Independents, Irish Cath- 
olics, Scotch Presbyterians, Welsh Episcopa- 
lians, German Amish, Swiss Calvinists, Swe- 
dish Lutherans, and so on. Each of these 
sects supported its own worship and ministry. 
Though the Quakers were §na large majority 
over any other individual sect, they carefully 
abstained, as a body, from giving themselves 
the airs of a colonial church. And for 
twenty years the various churches had lived 
in decent harmony, until the intriguing spirit 
of the clergy at home sent pride, discord, 
and disunion among them. To conciliate 
the Bishop of London and the Church party 
generally, King William had made two 
grants—one of £50 a year, chargeable on 
the customs, towards the support of a church 
and minister at Philadelphia; the other of 
£30 a year, equally chargeable on the cus- 
toms, for the support of a schoolmaster. Nor 
was the tax of a penny a pound on all the 
tobacco exported from Pennsylvania and the 
Delaware the chief evil of this arrangement. 

Under favor of this endowment, which in 
itself was an outrage to every other denomi- 
nation in the colony, the Vestry of St. Paul’s 
assumed the haughty and dictatorial attitude 
of the Church in England. They labored 
year by year to undermine and destroy the 
power of the too tolerant proprietor—now 
invoking the protection of Lord Cornbury— 
now applying for support and counsel to the 
see of London—now joining with the pirate 
party, the ultra-democrats, the anti-rent-pay- 
ers, or with any other party of disorder. 
Their policy was obvious and logical enough. 
They wished to be made the national church, 
to obtain endowments, charters, and privi- 
leyes from the state. Their first measure, 


- therefore, was to get the colony annexed to 


the English crown. They were unjust and 
ungenerous; but they were not, like the 
Quakers and other Dissenters, illogical. 
They pleaded the license of a party suffering 
persecution: their clergy, they said, had not 
the same rank and the same rights as in Eng- 
land: this was their grievance. In a land 
of equals,*they would be superior. They 
claimed immunities which were denied to 
all. They wished tobethe dominant church. 
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Penn was anxious to return to America. 
Every month he seemed finally determined 
to go over, as things had always gone on 
smoothly under his own control. But his 
want of means continually interfered. At 
the end of the year he wrote to his agent: ‘I 
assure thee if thy people would only settle 
£,600 a year upon me as governor, I would 
hasten over. Cultivate this among 
the best Friends.’’ But they would do 
nothing—and thus it came that he did not, 
as he had fondly dreamed, spend the even- 
ing of his days in his beloved Pennsylvania. 
“* Republics are ungrateful !’’ 


s 
Sa 





LIFE AT PENNSBURY MANOR. 


SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 


HILE perusing the lives of illustrious. 
men, we are not content to view them™ 
only in their public career, where their words , 
and actions bear the impress of .studied pro- 
priety, but we love to follow.them into the: 
quiet retreats of private life} to see them relax-: 
ing from the cares of business, laying aside the 
restraints of etiquette, and sustaining the more 
endearing domestic relations of the husband, 
the father, and the friend. With this pur- 
pose we will endeavor to follow William 
Penn and his family to Pennsbury Manor, 
his favorite place of residence, to which he 
removed in the spring or summer of the year 
1700. 

This beautiful estate was situated in Bucks 
county, four miles above Bristol, on the river 
Delaware. It comprised upwards of six thou- 
sand acres of fertile alluvial soil, mostly cov- 
ered with majestic forests, and, while in the 
possession of the Indian King, had borne 
the name of Sepassin. It extended about two 
miles on the river Delaware, lying between 
Governor’s Creek and Welcome Creek, the 
latter of which, making a bend, nearly en- 
closed it in the rear, at high water convert- 
ing it into an island. 

The mansion was built in 1682-3, and, 
with the other improvements, cost 4,5000— 
a large sum, when we take into view that 
money, in that day, was far less abundant 
than now, and consequently more valuable. 
The traveller who passes up the Delaware, 
looks with deep interest at this venerated spot, 
associated with some of the happiest days of 
the great philanthropist. But scarcely any 
thing remains as it was in the days of the pro- 
prietary. The mansion is long since decayed 
and gone, a comfortable farm-house occupies 
its site, and a wooden building, much de- 
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cayed, called the ‘‘ brew-house,”’ is all that 
is left of William Penn’s improvements. 

Let us endeavor, with materials that have 
been gathered by antiquarian researches, to 
delineate the scene as it was when the founder 
of Pennsylvania retired hither from the cares 
of goverment, and engaged in the employ- 
ments of rural life. 


The principal mansion was about sixty feet 
in front, facing the river, It was two stories in 
height and of brick. # Its appearance was, it is 
said, stately, and it was entered by a hand 
some porch and steps. On the first floor was a 
large hall, probably the whole length of the 
house, used on public occasions for the meet- 
ing of the council and the entertainment of 
strangers and the Indians; a little hall, and at 
least three parlors, all wainscoted, and com- 
municating by folding-doors. On the roof was 
a reservoir for water, to the leakage of which 
is attributed, in part, the ruin of the mansion. 
The out-houses, which were uniform and facing 
in a line with the house, were a kitchen and 
larder, a wash-house, a house for brewing and 
baking, and a stable for twelve horses; all 
these one story and a half high. 

The mansion house was seated on a mod- 
erate eminence. A broad walk through an 
avenue of poplars led to the river, descending 
from the upper terrace to the lower grounds by 
a flight of steps. The house was surrounded 
by gardens and lawns, and the more distant 
woods were opened in vistas looking down the 
river and upward to the falls. These woods 
had been laid out in walks, at the proprietary’s 
first visit, and the preservation of the trees is 
enjoined in several of his letters. 

The proprietor sent out from England, wal- 
nuts, hawthorns, hazels, fruit-trees, and a great 
variety of the rarest seeds and roots; while in 
this country, as we learn from his cash-book, 
he procured from Maryland several panniers 
of trees and shrubs, indigenous in that prov- 
ince, and he directed by his letters that the 
most beautiful wild flowers should be trans- 
planted into his gardens. On the whole, his 
directions indicate a love of nature and an ele- 
gance of taste which are remarkable. 

The furniture of the mansion was tasteful 
and substantial; probably a medium be- 
tween that of the English gentry and the 
Pennsylvania farmers. Two papers were ob- 
tained some years since, by J. F. Fisher, 
from John Penn, the grandson of the founder, 
containing a list of the furniture at Penns- 
bury in 1701. The following particulars, 
extracted from it, may interest some readers: 

In the great hall were a long table, two forms, 
six chairs, a supply of pewter plates and dishes, 
with six vessels, called cisterns, for holding 
water or beer. In the little hall, six leather 
chairs and five maps. In the best parlor, two 
tables, one couch, two large and four small 
cane chairs, four cushions of satin and three of 
green plush. In the second parlor, one great 
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leather chair, serge | used by the governor 
himself, one clock and a pair of brasses. The 
four chambers on the second floor were well 
supplied with beds, bedding, chairs, tables, etc. 
In three of them were suits of curtains, the first 
of satin, the second of camlet, and the third of 
striped linen. The garret chambers were fur- 
nished with four beds, and in one of the cham- 
bers were deposited three side-saddles and two 
pillions. In the closet were two silk blankets 
and two damask curtains for windows. 
Although pewter plates and dishes were 
used on common occasions, it appears that 
there was also ‘“‘a suit of ‘TTunbridge-ware, 
besides blue and white china, some plate, 
and a large supply of damask table-cloths 
and napkins. Mahogany was not then 
known, and the spider tables and high- 
backed chairs were of solid oak or of the 
darker walnut. ‘These particulars may ap- 
pear trivial to some readers, but they furnish 
a nearer view of the proprietor’s homestead, 
and serve to fill up and complete the picture 
which we all wish to see of his domestic ar- 
rangements. The iong table and forms in 
the great hall were, doubtless, designed for 
the entertainment of his numerous guests on 
public occasions, among whom the Indians 
were not the least frequent. Tradition re- 
lates, that on one occasion, when he made a 
feast for his red brethren, a long table was 


spread for them in the avenue leading to the 
house, which was shaded by poplars, and 
among the viands provided were one hun- 
dred turkeys, besides venison and other 


meats. The three side-saddles and two pil- 
lions warrant the inference that the female 
part of the family were accustomed to go 
abroad on horseback, which, on account of 
the badness of the roads, was then the most 
pleasant traveling. 

The governor was fond of horses, and 
made. frequent visits on horseback, to New 
York, to Maryland, or to the Susquehanna. 
He very often visited the meetings of Friends 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, when we 
may reasonably suppose that his wife and 
daughter sometimes accompanied him on 
horseback. On one of these visits, when 
going to Haverford, he overtook a little girl 
named Rebecca Wood, who was going afoot 
from Darby, to attend the same meeting ; 
** on coming up with her,”’ says the traveller 
Sutcliff, ‘‘ he inquired where she was going, 
and being informed, he, with his usual good- 
nature, desired her to get up behind him ; 
and bringing his horse to a convenient place, 
she mounted, and so rode away upon the 
bare back. Being without shoes orstockings, 
her bare legs and feet hung dangling by the 
side of the governor’shorse.’’ ‘Thisincident, 
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although unimportant in itself, affords a pleas- 
ing evidence of that kindness and conde- 
scension which the governor manifested 
towards all classes of society. 

Although the proprietor’s family generally 
travelled on horseback, he had a coach, 
which was probably used in the neighbor- 
hood of Philadelphia; a calash, in which he 
sometimes drove about to the country meet- 
ings; and a sedan chair, which Hannah 
Penn may have used while visiting in the 
city. Another mode of travelling, and the 
one generally adopted between Pennsbury 
and the city, was the governor’s barge, which 
was of considerable size, with a mast and, 
probably, six oars. This boat was an object 
of much interest to Penn, a taste probably 
imbibed from his father, the admiral. 

When passing in his barge between Phila- 
delphia and Pennsbury, he frequently stopped 
at Burlington to see Governor Jennings, of 
New Jersey, who was also an eminent minister 
among Friends. ‘‘ On one occasion, Jen- 


| nings and some of his friends were enjoying 


their pipes, a practice which the gentlemanly 
Penn disliked. On hearing that Penn’s 
barge was in sight, they put away their pipes, 
that their friend might not be annoyed, and 
endeavored to conceal from him what they 
were about. He came upon them, however, 
somewhat suddenly, and pleasantly remarked 
that he was glad they had sufficient sense of 
propriety to be ashamed of the practice. 
Jennings, rarely at a loss for an answer, 
rejoined, that they were not ashamed, but 
desisted to avoid hurting a weak brother.’’ 

Among the recreations of the governor 
and his family was the occasicnal attendance 
at ‘fa fair, or an Indian cantico,’’ of both 
which his cash-book, kept by James Logan, 
gives evidence such as this:—‘*‘By my 
mistress at this fair, £2. os. 8d. By expenses 
given to Hannah Carpenter for a fairing, 8 
shillings. By ditto to two children for 
comfits, per order, 1s 6d. By the governor 
going to cantico, #1 18s. 4d.”’ 

In his intercourse with the Indians, the 
governor is said to have shown his con- 
descension, not only by partaking of their 
venison, hominy, and roasted acorns, but 
even by engaging in their athletic exercises 
—hopping and jumping with them, to their 
great delight. There is a tradition as to this 
which is thus related by Watson: 

The Indians, as well as the whites, had sev- 
erally prepared the best entertainment the 
place and circumstances could admit. Wil- 
liam Penn made himself endeared to the In- 
dians by his marked condescension and acqui- 
escence in theirwishes. He walked with them, 
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sat with them on the ground, and ate with them 
of their roasted acorns and hominy. At this 
they expressed their great delight, and soon 
began to show how they could hop and jump; 
at which exhibition, William Penn, to cap the 
climax, sprang up and beat them all! We are 
not prepared to credit such light gayety in a 
sage governor and religious chief; but we have 
the positive assertion of a woman of truth, who 
says she saw it. There may have been very 
wise policy in the measure as an act of concili- 
ation, worth more than a regiment of sharp- 
shooters. He was then sufficiently young for 
any agility, and we remember that one of the 
old journalists among the Friends incidentally 
speaks of him as having naturally an excess 
of levity of spirit for a grave minister. 

The esteem in which William Penn and 
his excellent wife were held by their 
neighbors may be seen from the following 
letter from Isaac Norris, a man of wealth 
and influence in the colony : 

The governor’s wife and daughter are well; 
their little son isa lovely babe; his wife is a wo- 
man well beloved here, exemplary in her sta- 
tion, and of an excellent spirit, which adds lus- 
tre to her character, and has a great place in 
the heart of good people. The governor is our 


Pater Patriz, and his worth is no new thing to 
us; we value him highly, and hope his life will 
be preserved till all things now on the wheel 
are settled here to his peace and comfort and 
the people's ease and quiet. 


The annotator of the Logan Papers men- 
tions a tradition, heard in her yayth from an 
old woman of Bucks county, ‘‘ who went, 
when she was a girl, witha basket containing 
a rural present, to the proprietor’s mansion, 
and saw his wife, a delicate, pretty woman, 
sitting beside the cradle of her infant.’’ 

It is stated that there was a meeting reg- 
ularly held at Pennsbury during the gover- 
nor’s residence there, and he had his family as- 
sembled three times a day for Divine worship. 
An anecdote is told, which illustrates his de- 
votional spirit: 

When he was visiting meetings in Pennsyl- 
vania, he lodged one night at Merion, where a 
boy, about twelve years old, son of the person 
at whose house he lodged, being a lad of curi- 
osity, and not often seeing such great men, 
privately crept to the chamber up a flight of 
steps on the outside of the building: On peep- 
ing through the latch-hole, he was struck with 
awe in beholding this great man upon his knees 
by the bed-side and in hearing what he said, 
for he could distinctly hear him in prayer and 
thanksgiving that he was then provided for in 
the wilderness. : 

During the residence of William Penn and 
his family at Pennsbury, he frequently wrote 
to James Logan concerning public business 
and domestic affairs. These letters afford a 
glimpse of his household economy, and seem 
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to bring us into nearer acquaintance with his 
private life. 

On the 23d of 5th mo., 1700, he writes to 
the secretary that, because of an injury done 
his leg, he is unable to meet the council, and 
therefore desires that four of the council, with 
the collector, etc., come up to him by his 
barge. which he willsend to Burlington. He 
adds, ‘‘ Let the Indians come hither, and let 
the council adjourn to this place. . . Here will 
be victuals.”’ 

In the spring of the ensuing year, he took 
a journey into the interior of his province, 
as appears from a letter of Isaac Norris, who 
says, ‘*I am just come home from Susque- 
hanna, where I have been to meet the gov- 
ernor. We had a roundabout journey, hav- 
ing pretty well traversed the wilderness. 
We lived nobly at the king’s palace at Con- 
estoga, from thence crossed to the Schoolkil.’’ 

We next find the proprietor at his country- 
seat, engaged in rural occupations, whence he 
writes to his secretary in the 6th month, 1701. 

Send us up for cider what barrels thou canst 
get+in town, by the very first opportunity, I 
mean such as are sweet and have had cider in 
them—they will be cheapest: also an empty 
pipe or two to put the mash of the apples in, 
being sawn asunder. 

I here inclose this honest but weak man’s 
paper. I think I have convinced him that I 
am one of the poorest men in the government, 
and that my sin has been neglect of myself, and 
not selfishness, and therefore ought and must 
make the best of everything. It seems he has 
much stony and mountainous land, and he 
thinks two bushels (of apples) per 100 acres an 
oppression. 

I told him I must have but one weight and 
scale. He says, ‘‘ But there are two, and some 
pay but one bushel by patents from the com- 
missioners under me.’ I referred him to thee, 
and told him that I did believe thou wouldst be 
just and reasonable; quiet him all thou canst, 
and hasten down again: ask him what Joseph 
Grawder told him, and what the people below 
say? tho’ of littlke moment. I think we will 
send in a day or two for the casks. 

S. Hall may help us to them cheaper. Vale. 

WILLIAM PENN. 

(On the outside of this letter.) ‘‘ He tells me 
ofthe hard circumstances of one James Davis; 
hear it.” 

It appears from the Logan papers that the 
cleared land at Pennsbury manor, in the 
year 1701, did not exceed ten acres; conse- 
quently the laborers employed there must 
have been few. In the cash-book are men- 
tioned John Sotcher, steward ; Hugh Sharp, 
gardener; Robert Beekham, man-servant ; 
Mary Lofty, housekeeper; Ann Nichols, 
cook; Dorothy Mullers, a German maid ; 
and Dorcas, a colored woman. 
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{ Dept. oF PuBLic INSTRUCTION, 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING MAY 31, 1882. 


To His EXcELLeNcy HENRy M. Hoyt, Gover- 
nor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


Str: As required by law, the Superintend- 
ent of Soldiers’ Orphans respectfully submits 
the following report for the year ending May 
31, A. D. 1882, Although the Legislature held 
no session in 1881, yet the usual report of the 
Superintendent was made, placed in your hands, 
and printed, and therefore is not included in the 
present report : 


NUMBER OF SCHOOLS AND CHILDREN. 


The same schools have been in successful 
operation as during the preceding year. The 
number of children on the departmental 
records, May 31, A. D., 1882, is two thousand 
nine hundred and sixty-three, being an increase 
over the preceding year of three hundred and 
sixty-one. The reason of this increase is, that 
there were on file at the beginning of the year 


some three hundred applications, already ex- | 


amined and approved, and the applicants had 


been long and anxiously awaiting the time 
when they might receive the benefits of the 


schools. There being on hand a large unex- 

nded balance of appropriations from preced- 
ing years, the Department deemed it both de- 
sirable and just to order the immediate admis- 
sion of these applicants, that they might be no 
longer deprived of the aid to which they were 
entitled. 

COST OF THE SYSTEM. 


The cost of the system for the school year 
ending May 31, A. D. 1882, has been $381,764.- 
15, an excess of $21,764.15 over the annual ap- 
propriation. This excess has been met by using 
a portion of the unexpended balance on hand, 
so that there is no deficit. 


GENERAL CONDITION OF THE SCHOOLS. 


From the reports of the inspectors, and from 
personal visitation, we feel no hesitation in as- 
suring you that the children in the schools are 
well cared for, and also very thoroughly trained 
in all the studies ordinarily embraced in the 
common school system: of the Commonwealth. 
In addition, considerable attention has been 
given to industrial pursuits, yet not so much as, 
in our judgment, is desirable. The report of 
last year briefly alluded to this subject, and the 
convictions then expressed still remain. That 
the children might not be endangered, through 
any neglect in providing permanent, safe, ex- 
ternal means of escape in case of fire, an official 
circular (No. 4) was forwarded to each school, 
and we are glad to report that prompt attention 


| to use every precaution in their 








was given to it; also, as soon as small-pox had 
been declared epidemic by the National Board 
of Health, the schools severally were officially 
notified (See Official Circular, No. 7,) and urged 
ower against 
the disease, and we are gratified to be able to 
say that every school escaped the scourge. We 
believe that the schools are in every way fitted 
to give, and do give, to the children entrusted 
to them that careful physical, intellectual, and 
moral training which the provisions of the law 
contemplate. 


INSPECTION AND EXAMINATIONS. 


In the matter of inspection everything has 
been done which the means at hand would al- 
low. Mrs. E. E. Hutter has continued her visits 
to the schools, and rendered most valuable aid, 
and should be continued in her responsible of- 
fice. Seeing the necessity of a male inspector, 
we were fortunately able to secure again the 
gratuitous services of Rev. John W. Sayers, 
paying a portion of his necessary traveling ex- 
penses out of the contingent fund of the Depart- 
ment. His visitations, together with those of 
Mrs. E. E. Hutter, have been very thorough 
and satisfactory. The reports of both are ap- 
pended. 

The Department takes this opportunity to 
thank the Grand Army of the Republic for their 
warm sympathy with, and hearty co-operation in, 
the work of the schools, and especially for their 
zeal in securing befitting positions for those who 
are called from year to year to leave the schools 
on account of age. 

A moment's reflection will show that the next 
two years will most urgently require the services 
of a male inspector. For, from this time forth, 
the number of children must rapidly diminish, 
demanding on this account the most judicious 
and resolute management in the whole matter 
of consolidating the various schools with all the 
conflicting elements of choice involved therein. 
We, therefore, earnestly ask the Legislature to 
authorize the appointment of a prudent male 
inspector, for two years at least, upon a salary 
of $1,000 per annum, not including necessary 
traveling expenses, said salary and necessary 
traveling expenses to be paid out of the gross 
annual appropriation. This amount is so trifling, 
and the service to be rendered so necessary, 
and the annual appropriations becoming so 
much less ‘than heretofore, that what is asked 
savors more of parsimony than of extrava- 
gance. 

Examinations have been held during the year 
according to the requirements of the law. The 
county superintendents, within the immediate 
sphere of the schools, and also members from 
the adjacent Posts of the Grand Army of the 
Repubilc, were present and participated. These 
examinations have shown that most faithful and 
thorough work has been done in most of the 
schools ; and we are glad to add that several of 
the Principals of our State normal schools have 
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written us, giving most flattering testimony to 
the good character and remarkable proficiency 
of the soldiers’ orphans received under their 
care. We have also a more public testimony 
to a like proficiency in the sphere of industrial 
arts in the decorations which now adorn one of 
the legislative halls of the capitol, these decora- 
tions having been wrought by a young man, 
who, as a soldier's orphan, graduated from one 
of these schools. 


FUTURE OF THE SCHOOLS. 


The Legislature of 1878 provided that no 
more children should be admitted into the 
schools after the first day of June, A. D. 1882, 
and*that the schools should be finally closed 
on June 1, A. D. 1885. This legislation doubt- 
less was based upon the judgment that the 
number of applicants would be exhausted by 
1882, and that the number of children in the 
schools in 1885 would be so small as to demand 
no further aid upon the part of the Common- 
wealth. But the Department is now confronted 
with this difficulty. : Applications still continue 
to press upon us, although less frequently than 
heretofore, and, as may be seen by tabular 
statement on page 17, there were seven hun- 
dred and thirty-seven applications remain- 
ing on file June 1, A. D. 1882, only seventy of 
which, however, were approved, the remaining 
six hundred and sixty-seven being incomplete 
for want of sufficient testimony to meet the re- 
quirements of law. In addition to this, there 
will be in the schools on roll June 1, A. D. 1885, 
without any further admissions and not count- 
ing discharges on order, seventeen hundred 
and seventy children, (see tabulated statement, 
page 23, for the careful preparation of which I 
am indebted to Joseph Pomeroy, one of the 
clerks of the Department.) This question nat- 
urally arises: Will the Legislature, in view of 
these facts, still maintain the legislation of 1878, 
or will they allow the original law, which has 
already accomplished so much, to continue in 
force until, by the course of Providence, the 
number of children entitled to the benefits of its 
provisions shall become exhausted? In refer- 
ence to this matter we have received, without 
solicitation, the following resolutions from the 
State Department of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, while encamped at Williamsport, 
January 25 and 26, 1882: 


WHEREAS, After a careful inquiry, it is ascertained 
that all the children of our comrades, who are en 
titled under existing laws to the benefits of the sol- 
diers’ orphan school system of Pennsylvania, cannot 
be admitted to receive the benefits of such schools 
within the time now fixed for their termination ; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Grand Army of Pennsylvania 
most earnestly request the Legislature, at its next 
session, to so change and amend the law which des- 
ignates the 31st of May; A. D. 1882, as the period 
after which soldiers’ orphans shall not be admitted, 
and the 31st of May, 1885, for the termination and 
closing of such schools, so that they shall be contin- 
ued and supported until all the soldiers’ orphans en- 
titled to admission under existing laws, and applying, 
shall have received the full benefits of the orphan 
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school system, so wisely and generously established 
by our great Commonwealth. 

Resolved, That the Assistant Adjutant General 
shall forward a copy of this resolution to the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, with 
the request that he shall communicate the same to 
the Legislature in such manner as shall receive the 
proper attention to its subject. 

Resolved, That the Assistant Adjutant General 
communicate the action of this encampment to the 
various posts within the Department. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Jos. G. VALE, Post 201. 
HARRY WHITE, ost 28. 

S. R. BACHTELL, Post 2. 

J. BARTON FRENCH, Post 154. 
SAMUEL HARPER, fost 155. 


Weare in receipt also of the following resolu- 
tions of kindred import, forwarded from Post 
No. 2, Department of Pennsylvania, Grand 
Army of the Republic: 


GRAND ARMY OF REPUBLIC, Post No. 2, 
PHILADELPHIA, February 28, 1882. 
Hon. E. E, HicBer, 
Superintendent S. O. Schools, Harrisburg, Pa.: 
DEAR SiR: I have the honor to transmit the fol- 
lowing copy of a resolution offered by Commander 
Bachtell, and unanimously adopted by the Post at its 
muster, on the 23d instant : 


WHEREAS, By the present law the soldiers’ orphan 
schools of this State are to be closed on the 31st day 
of May, 1885, at which date there will be in these 
schools more than twelve hundred children under the 
age of sixteen years, many of them without parents or 
homes ; 

And Whercas, We believe it would be unwise 
and unjust to arbitrarily limit the date at which these 
schools shall be closed or admission refused, while 
many applications are already on file and many more 
will have been received; therefore, 


Resolved, That Post 2, Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic, Department of Pennsylvania, most earnestly re- 
quests the Legislature of this State that the law 
which designates the 31st day of May, 1882, as the 
date after which soldiers’ orphans shall not be admitted 
to the schools, and the 31st day of May, 1885, as that 
for the final closing of the same, be so amended that 
these schools shall be continued by the State until all 
soldiers’ orphans entitled to admission under existing 
laws, shall have received the full benefits of the sol- 
diers’ orphan school system, so wisely established 
and so generously sustained by the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 


Resolved, That the adjutant be directed to forward 
a copy of these resolutions to the Superintendent of 
Soldiers’ Orphan Schools of this State, with the re- 
quest that he present the same to the Legislature at 
its next session in such a manner as he may deem 
proper, to secure prompt and effective attention to the 
subject. 
With regard, I am, sir, 
Very respectfully yours, 
J. V. WINCHESTER, Adjutant. 


It is not our wish or purpose to dictate to the 


Legislature any special policy. We only place 
before you the facts just as they are, and the 
above resolutions, which express the deep- 
seated convictions of a large body of intelligent 
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men, feeling assured that the same sense of 
gratitude towards our country's defenders, and 
the same sympathy with helpless distress, 
which, at the start, prompted the formation of 
the soldiers’ orphan schools, will not now allow 
these schools to close so abruptly as to throw 
upon the capricious charity of the mass, some 
thousand and more children under the age of 
sixteen, a large percentage of whom would be 
without homes or help; and there seems to be, 


at least, an apparent injustice in refusing, after | 


a certain date, those applicants whose papers of 
application are as valid in sufficiency of legal 
testimony, as those of thousands who have been 


accepted and ordered into the schools for the | 


past five years. The whole subject requires 
calm consideration upon the part of the Legisla- 
ture, and some suitable action which shall do 
justice to those feelings of humanity which 
characterize the spirit and legislation of the 
nineteenth century. 

The appropriation needed for 1883 will be 
$325,000, and for the year 1884, $300,000, which 
is $75,000 less than the appropriation for the 
preceding two years. 

Special attention is called to the appended re- 
ports, official circulars, and statistical tables, 
which will give all the details necessary to a full 
understanding of the working of the system and 
its results. 

E. E, HIGBEE, 
Supt. Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 


—— 
~~ 





DEATH OF A SUPERINTENDENT. 


T is our sad duty to announce the death of D. 
N. Lathrop, Superintendent of schools of 
Carbondale, Lackawanna county. He was first 
commissioned in June, 1879, and served to the 
time of his death. He was born in Scranton, 
March 7, 1854. His boyhood and youth were 
spent partly in Iowa, in Washington, D. C., and 
in Carbondale His work as teacher began in 
the latter place in 1876. Asa school officer he 
was faithful and conscientious in the perform- 
ance of duty; in his social and church relations 
he was a Christian gentleman. We take the 
liberty of inserting the following letter from the 


en of Miss H. E. Brooks, Superintendent of | 


ckawanna county : 

Scranton, Pa., Dec. 28, 1882. 
Dr. E. E. HIGBEE, Supt. of Public Instruction. 

DEAR Sir.—I write to inform you of the death of 
Dwight N. Lathrop, Superintendent of the schools of 
the city of Carbondale, which occurred on Saturday 
evening, December 23, at New York, where he had 
gone for medical treatment. 

I gladly improve this opportunity to bear testi- 
mony to his worth as a superintendent and a gentle- 
man. During the past four years it has been my 
privilege to confer with him, in an official capacity, 
concerning nearly every phase of school work, and 
often when the most intricate questions were to be 
solved. In all this time, whether I sought advice 
from him or he from me, there was not a single 
instance in which the least deviation from the strict 
rules of rectitude was perceptible in his plans or sug- 
gestions. 
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By the teachers of the city the loss will be most 
keenly felt. To them he was a wise counselor and 
a valued friend. Nor will this loss be confined to 
the limits of his own city. Quiet and unassuming as 
he always was, his real worth was appreciated by the 
teachers of the county, who will long remember his 
manly character and his interest in all matters tend- 
ing to elevate the teacher in his work. In his death 
the common school system has lost a faithful officer, 


| the cause of education an earnest friend, and society 


a worthy member. 
As a Christian he has left us the memory of a pure 
and beautiful life. The long procession that followed 


| his remains to their final resting place bore evidence 


of the esteem in which he was held by the com- 
munity. Yours, very truly, 
H. EveLyn Broogs. 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
the teachers of Carbondale: 


Since it has pleased Our Father to call to himself 
Dwight N. Lathrop, our esteemed Superintendent, 
whom we sadly miss; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the teachers of Carbondale, 
take this means of expressing our approval of hgs 
earnest work and manly life now ended. 

Resolved, That in him the schools of Carbondale 
have lost one who toiled earnestly, efficiently and 
wisely for their benefit, and one whom they could ill 
afford to lose. 

Resolved, That in him the teachers of Carbondale 
have lost a most considerate superior officer and a 
zealous co-worker in the cause of education. His 
kind counsels and gentle, blameless life, will long be 
remembered by us, while his example will be an in- 
centive to nobler work. 

H. J. HoCKENBURY, 

J. J. ForBgEs, 

Lucy JOsLin. 
Committee. 


——_—~—__—__ 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 
LIST TO JANUARY 3, 1883. 


County. 


No. NAME. 





3376|Mrs. Sarah D. Northrop. . ‘Butler. 
3377\John H. McClintock . . |Crawford. 
3378|Thomas W. Raper. . . . |Lycoming. 
3379) Ulysses Bird . .. . . |Sullivaa. 
3380|Samuel Wright . . Susquehanna, 
3381/Alletta Rossman. . . |Venango. 
3382/D. F. Billig . . |Erie. 
3383|Sophie Brodt . . « « |Schuylkill. 
g384|Mrs. Esther Learn. . . . | a 
3385|Maggie Reilly. . . . . .| 4 
3386) Kate S. Richards. . ; 
3387|Amelia C. Schoener... . é 
3388 Reuben J. Joder . . |Somerset. 
3389|Z. E. Kimble . , Lycoming. 
$390/L. Hattie Arnold. . . . Luzerne. 
3391/Anna M. Brader. . . . . | ~ 
3392|/D. W. Dodson... ... .| 
3393 Lizzie R. Dodson. . 
3304\A. C. Park... .. 
3395|Alice Richardson. . 
3396|John T. White... 
3397\5. P. Boone... . 

3398 Wm, J. Solly . . . 
3399|W. D. Steinbach. . . 
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ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


ARMSTRONG.—Supt. Stockdill: Our teachers are 
doing good work. Many of our schools are fifty per 
cent. better now than one year ago. This is encour- 
aging to all concerned. I have visited schools every 
day for nine weeks. It is very satisfactory to find 
them doing goéd work. Our Institute was a success 
in every particular. 

BEDFORD.—Supt. Cessna: The Teachers’ Insti- 
tute this year was the largest and most interesting 
educational meeting thus far held in the county. Of 
252 teachers, 217 were in attendance—most of them 
all the time. State Supt. Dr. Higbee was with us 
part of the time, and made a very favorable impress- 
ion upon all who heard him. He has a warm place 
in the hearts of our teachers. The beautiful two- 
story building lately érected in Pattonville, was dedi- 
cated December 8th, by the State Superintendent. 
A large assemblage of the good people of Morrison’s 
Cove were present, and were delighted with his ad- 
dress. ‘The graded school in Colerain was dedicated 
December 30. J. B. Cessna, Esq., Prof. E. Francis, 
and the County Superintendent, made speeches on 
the occasion. ‘The schools of the county are all 
doing fairly. 

BERKS.—Supt. Keck: Four local institutes were 
held this month: one at Womelsdorf, attended by 47 
teachers and at least 500 citizens. All the directors 
of Marion and Womelsdorf were there. The prin- 
cipal instructors were Profs. Ritner, Young, Scheib- 
ner, and Zellers. The second meeting was held in 
Albany—the first of the kind ever held in that sec- 
tion. We had an attendance of 31 teachers, and 
about 300 citizens. The entire Board of Directors 
was present: The principal instructors were Dr. 
Schaeffer, Prof. Kiefer, and the County Superintend- 
ent. The third meeting, at Kutztown, was attended by 
45 teachers and about 100 citizens, and by the entire 
Board. The fourth meeting, at Millersburg, with 34 
teachers and at least 500 citizens; many could not 
enter for want of room. ‘These meetings bring the 
directors, patrons, and teachers together, and so do 
much good. Lower Heidelberg erected two first- 
class school buildings—District one, and Hereford 
one. I am sorry to report the death of J. M. Hill, 
Secretary of the Richmond Board. 

BLAIR.—Supt. Stephens: The new school-house 
at Roaring Spring was dedicated December 2gth. 
The exercises consisted of addresses interspersed 
with music. The Secretary of the Board, Mr. R. S. 
Hoover, read an interesting historical sketch of the 
township schools. I have visited all the schools in 
the county but six, and find them progressing favora- 
bly. My second round of visitation, beginning in 
January, will be for the purpose of examining the 
pupils. Of our 160 teachers, 149 were present at the 
County Institute. The sessions throughout were 
both interesting and instructive. Dr. Higbee was 
with us during two sessions. 

BRADFORD.—Supt. Ryan: Instead of holding 
some thirty-five examinations this fall, as heretofore, I 
have held eight special institutes or drills and exam- 
inations of five days each, during which teachers 
were instructed, examined, and required to instruct 
and conduct classes. Saturday of each week was 
devoted to the examination of those not present dur- 
ing the week. This plan has met with the unani- 
mous approval of teachers, and an earnest solicitation 
for its continuance. 

Bucks.—Supt. Woodruff: The schools are all 
filled and in operation with a good degree of success. 





James M. Snyder, for the last four years principal of 
the Grammar School at Yardleyville, has been elected 
a member of the House of Representatives. Mr. A. 
B. Corliss has been appointed as his successor. The 
teachers of Milford Disttrict have organized a dis- 
trict institute. 

BuTLER.—-Supt. Murtland: Our annual Institute 
was held during this month. Instructors, Dr. John 
H. French and Prof. L. H. Durling. Unusual in- 
terest was manifested by teachers and the general 
public. The hall was filled at every session, The 
study of grammar was well handled by J. R. Ran 
kin and R. O. Waldron; “ Teachers’ Mistakes,’’ by 
Enos McDonald and Prof. Crawford ; ‘ Voice Cul- 
ture,” by E. Bixler and W. G. Russel. For solid 
instruction it exceeded any previous Institute in our 
experience. 

CAMBRIA.—Supt. Strayer: The annual _Insti- 
tute convened December 18th. More teachers at- 
tended than at any previous Institute held in the 
county. The week was too short to carry out the 
programme. 

CAMERON.—Supt. Schenck: Our County Insti 
tute was attended by all the teachers except one. 
Dr. Higbee did us much valuable service. The 
schools are better taught than ever before. Scarcely 
a house in the county is without some ornamentation, 
and in some cases they are handsomely adorned. 
Lumber township takes the lead. Drawing is taught 
in nine-tenths of our schools. In Emporium the 
schools are improving in many respects. The first 
local institute was held at North Creek. 

CARBON-—Supt. Balliet: Our schools are all in 
operation. Where fair salaries are paid, the teach- 
ers are doing quite satisfactory work, but in several 
districts the salaries are so low that good teachers 
cannot be secured. ‘Talent will go where it meets 
with adequate remuneration. If the effects of poor 
teaching on children’s minds were as patent and vis- 
ible as they are real and pernicious, the patrons of our 
schools would consider it very unwise economy on 
the part of our directors to hire cheap teachers. Our 
most expensive teachers are those who receive the 
lowest salaries. People who see the truth of this 
principle in any other business transaction, fail, in 
most cases, to recognize it in the matter of employing 
teachers. 

CENTRE.—Supt. Wolf: Our Institute is consid- 
ered the fhost successful ever held in Bellefonte. 
The attendance was good and the interest well maine 
tained to the close. The work is beginning to at- 
tract the attention of a class of people who have 
hitherto rather ignored the Institute. We made a 
beginning in the way of “ Directors’ Day,” and it is 
supposed that 100 were present—the actual number 
is less. We also began a school exhibit. The 
display was small, but very creditable. Considerable 
interest was shown in the matter, and by another 
year we hope to have every school in the county rep- 
resented. Our instructors and lecturers gave general 
satisfaction. Pres. Atherton, of the State College, 
favored us with an excellent address on “‘ The Edu- 
cation Required by the Times.’’ The only disap- 
pointment was the unavoidable absence of Dr. 
Higbee. I spent several days in helping to examine 
the Bellefonte schools. ‘The results were very satis- 
factory, and give evidence of careful work by the 
teachers under the direction of their excellent Princi- 
pal, Prof. Lieb. 

CRAWFORD.—Supt. Chamberlain: The subject of 
District Institutes is interesting our teachers and di- 
rectors more than ever before, and nearly all now 
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have an opportunity to attend one or another of these 
local meetings regularly once or twice each month. 
The good fruits of “* Directors’ Day” at our last an- 
nual Institute are now being harvested. The direc- 
tors see, more and more clearly, the benefits of In- 
stitutes, both county and district, accruing to the 
schools, and encourage their teachers to attend and 
sustain them, and in many cases themselves take part 
in the exercises. A careful observation has shown 
that the best teaching is done by those who regularly 
attend these teachers’ meetings. 

CHESTER.—Supt. Harvey: Warwick has just 
finished a new house at Harmonyville—North Cov- 
entry, at Franklin. This, and the four new houses 
built last year in the latter district, are heated by fur- 
naces in the basement. Easttown has just finished 
the best one-story school house that has been built in 
the county during the year. It has every accomoda- 
tion, room ample, ceiling 14 ft. high, pump inclosed, 
clothes-rooms, directors’ room, etc. All our new 
houses are furnished with the best hard-wood patent 
desks. Most of our schools are now supplied with a 
wall map of the State. The local institute held at 
Unionville was largely attended. We had a number 
of able instructors and lecturers. Twelve premiums 
were given to pupils doing the best work in the com- 
mon school branches, including drawing. The in- 
stitute was a success in every way, except financially. 
I am in receipt of a petition signed by eighty-five 
citizens of Atglen and vicinity, requesting us to hold 
an institute in that thriving borough this winter, and 
I feel like granting the request. 

CLEARFIELD.—Supt. McQuown: The Teachers’ 
Institute was the crowning event of the month. Our 
Opera House, with a seating capacity of 1200, was 
net sufficient to accommodate the immense audi- 
ences. Public sentiment in our county is very favora- 
ble to the Institute. The schools of DuBois, eight in 
number, are overcrowded, some of them having 130 
pupils for one teacher. 

DAuUPHIN.—-Supt. McNeal: The Teachers’ In- 
stitute convened December 18th. All the teachers 
in the county excepting eight were present; some 
were detained by sickness. The instruction em- 
braced topics most in need of attention, and was 
practically and forcibly presented. The sessions 
were characterized by harmeny, interest, and a 
healthy educational sentiment. Wednesgay after- 
noon was set apart for services in memory of the late 
County Superintendent, D. H. E. LaRoss. A mem- 
orial paper was read by Miss Jennie E. Stoner. Ap- 
propriate addresses were delivered by ex-County 
Superintendent S. D. Ingram, J. S. Reider and 
others. Steps were also taken to secure money for 
the erection of a suitable monument in memory of 
the deceased. 

FAYETTE.—Supt. Ritenour: The Teachers’ In- 
stitute was one of the largest and best educational 
meetings in our local history. The attendance of 
teachers was the largest we have yet had. Local in- 
stitutes are being held in various parts of the county, 
and are well attended. There seems to be a growing 
interest in educational progress throughout the 
county. 

JuNIATA.—Supt. Smith: Our Teachers’ Institute 
held during the month was a very pleasant and 
profitable series of meetings. Seventy-two teachers 
answered to the roll-call at the opening. Very valu- 
able aid was rendered by Profs. Duncan and Sheeder, 
and Col: Geo. F. McFarland. Nearly all the teach 
ers were in attendance, and were very regular and 
attentive during all the day exercises. 
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LAWRENCE.—Supt. Balph: The annual Institute 
was held at the-usual time, the first week of Novem- 
ber. There were 208 members enrolled, and an 
average attendance of 180. Most of the teachers 
were engaged in teaching at the time, but received 
their regular pay for the week spent at the Institute. 
The attendance, attention and co-operatidn were 
highly satisfactory, and much commended by friends 
of education who were present. A large part of the 
time was devoted to the reading of papers on the 
part of the members, and the discussion of educa- 
tional topics. 

McKean.—Supt. Campbell: Westmore district 
has erected the only brick, and by far the best, school 
building in the county. It has four rooms, and cost 
about $9000. It is located in the village of Kane, 
and is an ornament to the place. It reflects great 
credit upon the Board of Directors, and speaks 
well for the enterprise of the inhabitants. The 
Hamlin Board have voted each member a copy of 
The School Fournal. Their example should be 
followed by every Board of School Directors in the 
county. 

MIFFLIN.—Supt. McClenahen: I attended the 
Perry County Institute three days, and was much 
gratified with the interest that prevailed among 
teachers and pupils. « Supt. Flickinger has evidently 
awakened an educational spirit and interest, second 
to none anywhere. The Institute was a grand suc- 
cess. Many of our schools were closed during the 
holidays. Owing to sickness among the children in 
various parts of the county, and perhaps other una- 
voidable circumstances, the progress this month has 
not been such as we would desire. 

Monroe.—Supt. Dinsmore: Our Institute ses- 
sion was satisfactory in all respects. All of the 
teachers were enrolled but two, and the interest 
shown was remarkable. The attendance of directors 
and people was so great as to excite constant sur- 
prise. The room used for the day sessions was the 
largest available, but many had to go away, unable 
to gain admittance. The work done was thorough 
and practical. Most of our teachers are doing good 
work. Many are young and inexperienced, but 
give promise of improvement. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.—Supt. Wolverton: My De- 
cember visits have been encouraging. The teachers 
are earnestly working and show good results very’ 
generally. I discover more plan and aim among 
them than was exhibited last year. The Sunbury 
High School has been enlarged, and now presents a 
good appearance. The School Board there is 
awake to the best interests of the schools, and means 
to provide for that interest in every possible way. 
The new school building at Watsontown was dedi- 
cated December 12th. This building is the nearest 
approach to completeness in the county. Dr. E. E. 
Higbee delivered the dedicatory address, which was 
eminently practical, and was universally appreciated 
by the crowded house. Mt. Carmel borough is 
building a large brick school house, which will be 
an ornament to the town. 

PoTTER.—Supt. Buckbee: Oswayo and Genesee 
have completed fine new houses, which are a credit 
to the School Boards of those districts. Eight of our 
large districts have increased the salaries of teachers, 
and, in consequence, it has been easier to supply 
their schools. There is still room for a few more 
good teachers, but it is difficult to find them at the 
wages offered. The standard of qualification has not 
been changed from that of last term. Ulysses, Pike 
and Portage districts have purchased fine new maps, 
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globes, and some other apparatus for use 1m their re- 
spective schools, 

SCHUYLKILL.—Supt. Weiss: The annual Insti- 
tute was successful in every respect; attendance 
larger than ever, order excellent, and more interest 
manifested among our own teachers than at any pre- 
vious session. Our instructors from abroad did ex- 
cellent work, while our home talent, by the well- 
prepared essays read, and by the animated discussion 
of the various topics under consideration, convinced 
all that Schuylkill, if need be, can have a first-class 
Teachers’ Institute without outside assistance. Our 
teachers are aroused on the subject of education, and 
I expect grand results. 

SNYDER.—Supt. Moyer: The Teachers’. Institute 
was largely attended; teachers all present except 
four, the audiences showing the Court House too 
small for its accommodation, Eleven educators 
were present from abroad. The Academy, Private 
School and Norm&l School were each represented. 
This was the twenty-fifth annual meeting—the “ Sil- 
ver’? anniversary—of the Institute. We have an en- 
thusiastic, conscientious corps of teachers at work in 
our schools. 

SOMERSET.—Supt. Weller: Two hundred and 
twelve ‘teachers attended the County Institute, A 
number of able instructors were present. Severe illness 
prevented the State Superintendent from being with 
us. Forty directors, and many friends from all parts 
of the county, had assembled to meet and hear him. 
Prof. Heiges gave us, in his stead, a lecture on ‘“‘ Dame 
Nature’s Apparent Absurdities,”’ which was well re- 
ceived. We had a good Institute. Paint and Stony 
Creek districts have each built a new house; and in 
the latter district a new school has been organized. 
Milford has purchased patent furniture for two 
houses. 

SULLIVAN.—Supt. Little: Teachers are scarce. 
Disproportionately low wages is the cause. Some dis- 
tricts have increased the salaries to meet phe diffi- 
culty, while others have contented themselves with a 
lower grade of teachers. It is a great pity if good 
times must lower the standard of our school-teachers’ 
qualifications. 

SUSQUEHANNA.—Supt. James: Local institutes 
are now held in different parts of the county. “ Class 
Drills,’ the prominent feature of the County Insti- 
tute, are taken up in the different branches taught in 
the schools. In these “ drills,’ not only the method 
of teaching the given branch is illustrated, but instruc- 
tion is given in the different divisions of the subject. 
The evenings are devoted to lectures, discussions, 
and music. After much inquiry and trouble, the 
schools are supplied with teachers. 

T10GA.—Supt. Cass: Many of our districts are 
making necessary repairs, and building additions to 
their school-houses, making them comfortable and 
commodious. In almost every instance where a new 
building has been erected, it has been supplied with 
patent furniture, and several boards are putting the 
same into old rooms. We have held local institutes 
durlng the month at Westfield, Union, Charleston 
and Middleburg. They have been very profitable to 
the teachers, and at Union and Charleston very much 
interest was shown by the patrons. I am sorry that 
the people and the directors were not able to attend 
more generally in Westfield and Middlebury. We 
expect to continue these meetings throughout the 
year, and are confident that much good will be done 
in arousing more interest in our work. Some of our 
schools are not in session for lack of teachers. We 
have 307 schools and 373 licensed teachers, and yet 
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teachers are scarce. We hope the time may come 
when teaching will be more lucrative than stripping 
tobacco or cutting logs. 

Union.—Supt. Johnson: Our Institute was well 
attended. ‘ Directors’ Day ”’ was one of unusual in- 
terest. The following resolution was passed by the 
directors : 

“ Resolved, That it is the sense of the directors 
here present that it would promote the educational 
interests of the county to put an Unabridged Diction- 
ary into each of our schools, and that the advantage 
would be sufficient to justify school directors in ap- 
propriating for this purpose money from the school 
funds.”’ 

Wyominc.—Supt. Prevost: The Teachers’ In- 
stitute was held during the month, and was largely 
attended by teachers, directors and citizens. The 
Court House was crowded to its utmost capacity. 
The number of teachers enrolled was larger than 
ever before. In addition to the work of an able 
corps of instructors, we had readings and essays from 
a number of our teachers. Before the close of the 
Institute I divided the county into districts, request- 
ing the teachers of each to elect a chairman in their 
respective districts, which they did. These chairmen 
then announced the time for a first meeting in their 
several districts, appointing at the same time execu- 
tive committees to arrange work for the meetings 
proposed. 

YorxK.—Supt. Williams: Local institutes through 
out the county are well attended, not only by teach- 
ers and directors, but by friends of education gener- 
ally. All manifest an earnest interest in them, and I 
hope much good may be done. 

ALLEGHENY City.,—Supt. Morrow: For the last 
two months teachers’ meetings have been held every 
Thursday evening, at which we took up and dis- 
cussed methods of teaching, making comparisons be- 
tween what we ought to accomplish and what we are 
accomplishing. These meetings were very well at- 
tended, and much interesting discussion was indulged 
in by the teachers. 

MEADVILLE.—Supt. Roth: The principal events 
of the month were the semi-annual examinations, the 
celebration of Whittier’s birthday, and a test of the 
Ruttan system of heating and ventilating lately placed 
in one of our main buildings. The test of the appar- 
atus leads us to believe that we have a superior sys- 
tem, worthy of special examination by those who are 
interested in the matter. The plan of Memory Gems 
and Literature, lately introduced, has proved a de- 
light to the children, and a gratification to the parents. 
The examinations were characterized by an excellent 
school spirit, a less number of failures, and by papers 
greatly improved in neatness and accuracy. 

NEW CASTLE.—Supt. Donaldson: During the past 
week we have had two or three meetings for the pur- 
pose of discussing Prof. Dolan’s system of teaching 
primary arithmetic. I think we will adopt the sys- 
tem and introduce it into our schools on the Ist o 
January. 
 TITUsVILLE.—Supt. Streeter: An attractive exhi- 
bition of drawings by pupils of the High School was 
given at the chapel of the St. James’ Memorial 
Church. It included free-hand sketches from life, 
mechanical drawings from objects and casts, original 
designs and copies in pencil, in crayon, and in colors. 
The girls of the school also furnished a supper of 
their own cooking—an unusual but pleasing feature 
of such an exhibition. Cooking is also a fine art, 
though somewhat in disfavor with the average High 
School girl in some localities. 
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Nursery RHYMES.—Many of these productions 
have a very curious history, but cannot always be 
: fully traced. Some of them probably owe their 
* origin to names distinguished in our literature; as 
Oliver Goldsmith, for instance, is believed in his 
earlier days to have written such compositions. Dr. 
E. F. Rimbault gives us the following particulars as 
to some well-known favorites: “Sing a Song of Six- 
pence” is as old as the sixteenth century. ‘ Three 
Blind Mice” is found in a music-book dated 1609. 
“The Frog and the Mouse”’ was licensed in 1580. 
oa “Three Children Sliding on the Ice” dates from 
) 1633. “London Bridge is Broken Down” is of 

unfathomed antiquity. ‘Girls and Boys, Come out 
to Play” is certainly as old as the reign of Charles 
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II.; as is also * Lucy Locket lost her Pocket,” to the 
tune of which the American song of “ Yankee Doo 
dle’’ was written. “ Pussy Cat, Pussy Cat, where have 
you been?” is of the age of Queen Bess. “ Little 
Jonny Horner” is older than the seventeenth century. 
“The Old Woman Tossed in a Blanket” is of the 
reign of James II.,to whom it is supposed to allude, 
WESLEY saw a difference between loud talking 
and screaming. Toascreamer he once said: “ Scream 
no more at the peril of your soul. God now warns 
you by me, whom he has set over you. Speak as 
earnestly as you can, but do not scream. Speak 
with all your heart, but with a moderate voice. It 
was said of our Lord, ‘ He shall not cry:’ the word 
properly translated means, ‘ He shall not scream.’”’ 
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